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Forbes Monaghan, formerly Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the now destroyed Ateneo de Manila, 
is Chairman of the National Educational Con- 
gress in Manila. He has lived in the Islands for 
ten years. Gifted with an unusually alert and 
objective mind, and by nature and training a 
shrewd analyst of men and affairs, he found 
himself in a grand stand seat at the making of 
history. One of the leaders of the new govern- 
ment has said, “He understands us as few 
Americans do!” 


UNDER THE RED SUN uses the period of 
the Japanese occupation of the Philippines, not 
to tell another war story, but to record the great- 
ness and courage and heroism of a nation. When 
invaded, the Islands were American soil; now 
that they have been liberated, they are inde- 
pendent, made so because America kept a 
promise. 


How faithful the Filipinos were, how deserv- 
ing of continued friendship and support, how 
worthy and capable of nationhood they are— 
these are made clear in this first-hand account. 
The book is a thrilling commentary on hitherto 
untold history. It clarifies the incomplete and 
confused accounts appearing daily in current 
newspaper columns, and it furnishes the real 
story of guerillas and the regular army which 
fought against a foreign invader. 


Tragedy and humor, grandeur and simplicity, 
insight and admiration—all blend effectively in 
an eye-witness narrative of life on Luzon from 
the shock of Bataan to the joy of freedom. 


Every American needs to read this testament 
to the magnificent citizens to whom we owe a 
lasting debt. 











At all bookstores or from 


ie Decian x. McMullen Co. 
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Flight of the Dreamboat The polar maps showing 
the route of the Pacusan Dreamboat from Honolulu to 
Cairo, Egypt, will doubtless be more familiar to the next 
generation than to ours. We are so accustomed to looking 
at the world in one particular way that these polar 
glimpses are a bit upsetting to our sense of perspective. 
During the war we learned something of the inadequacy 
of our school-book maps. The ordinary maps, for in- 
stance, of the “Western hemisphere” would hardly lead 
one to suspect that the hemisphere includes most of Great 
Britain and Spain, all of Ireland, Portugal and Iceland, 
and a sizable chunk of Africa; while on the other side it 
takes in the tip of Asia and just misses New Zealand. 
Our maps are printed with the north at the top; but 
some medieval maps have the east on top. This requires 
a bit of mental readjustment; unless, of course, one falls 
back on the feeble subterfuge of turning the map around. 
The interesting question next presents itself: why should 
the North Pole be considered the top of the world? There 
is no “up” or “down” sensation connected with going 
to the North or South Pole. The Southern Cross is as 
evidently above the Australians as the Dipper is above 
us. What we do in making our maps is to place some 
observer out in space, so that he can see both poles at 
once, and then arbitrarily turn him one way up rather 
than the other. For out in space, top and bottom, in our 
earthly sense, lose their meaning. These new maps bid 
fair to break the mold of our thinking about the geog- 
raphy of the planet. Some day the pressure of world 
events and the impact of the Christian message may 
crack the pagan mold which cramps our thinking about 
sovereignty, the state and international relations, and 
let us see the world community as it really is and as it 


should be. 


General Assembly forthcoming The ending of the 
Paris Peace Conference of twenty-one nations shifts the 
international spotlight to New York, where the United 
Nations General Assembly meets on October 23. At 
Flushing Meadow, site of the World’s Fair of 1939, the 
Organization will meet to continue the work it broke off 
at London last February. It is perhaps just in time that 
world opinion gets expression in the free and open de- 
bates of the Assembly. At London the United Nations 
was preoccupied with problems of organization, with a 
minimum of time allowed to discuss international issues. 
For the first time the fifty-one Members of the Assembly 
will have a chance to speak their mind on the dangerous 
drift of international relations. The report of the Security 
Council, which must be submitted to the Assembly each 
year, is bound to arouse candid criticism of the reckless 
use of the veto provisions of the Charter. Cuba and 
Australia, for instance, have already announced their in- 
tention of raising the veto question. The Assembly will 


be able to revise and sanction the work of the Social 
and Economic Council. It is hoped, too, that the long- 
delayed Trusteeship Council will finally be launched. 
The Assembly will also have an unequaled opportunity 
to discuss the final terms of the peace treaties, as they 
come from the revising hands of the Big Four Council 
of Foreign Ministers, who are to meet in New York when 
the Paris Conference adjourns. The small nations of the 
Assembly may not radically affect the decisions, but their 
candid observations will have a great deal to do with 
influencing world opinion. The convening of this free 
forum will be welcomed by a world worried and con- 
fused. The shift of the center of world deliberations from 
Paris to New York may turn out to be just what the 
doctor ordered. 


Worm turns in CIO In no other city, unless it be 
Los Angeles, has the CIO been so exposed to charges of 
communist domination as in New York. Chief reason for 
this is the absolute domination of the Greater New York 
CIO Industrial Council by an entrenched pro-Soviet bloc 
and the readiness of this group to speak in the name of 
the CIO on any and every occasion. The general public, 
not being aware that many CIO unions, including the 
powerful Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, are not affiliated with the Council and often 
deplore its actions, naturally came to believe that the 
Quill-Curran-Mills crowd really spoke for the CIO. This 
deplorable situation was blown wide open recently when 
thirty-four CIO leaders, disgusted with the potentially 
dangerous attempt of the communist bloc to wreck 
America’s foreign policy, formed the “CIO Committee 
for Democratic Trade Unionism” and announced their 
opposition to all forms of totalitarianism. Standing four- 
square on the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, 
as representing the true Roosevelt tradition, they assailed 
Soviet Russia as the “most aggressive power in the world 
today.” They summed up the case against the Kremlin 
in these words: 
The Soviet Government has resisted every attempt 
by the democratic nations to extend democratic 
rights, to secure an adequate exchange of informa- 
tion and unfettered cultural relations with other 
nations, to institute international inspection, super- 
vision and control of atomic energy and to trans- 
form the United Nations into an effective organ for 
preventing aggression and preserving world peace. 
The Daily Worker, worried over the growing opposition 
in the CIO to Red fascism, cried “red-baiter” and smelled 
a Woll-Dubimsky plot, but this reaction the new group 
found amusing, if somewhat stale. If the Amalgamated, 
which is still on the fence, decides to join the Committee 
for Democratic Trade Unionism, the day of the CP’ers 
in New York CIO affairs will be coming to an end. And 


none too soon, either. 
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AFL convention With their most glamorous attraction 
sidelined in Washington by appendicitis, delegates to 
the Sixty-fifth Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor convened in Chicago on October 7. But if John L. 
Lewis was absent, his United Mine Workers were not. 
After an eight-year absence, the prodigal had returned to 
the House of Labor, bringing with him the AFL’s third 
largest affiliate. (Only two internationals had greater 
voting power in the Convention than the Mine Workers 
—Daniel Tobin’s Teamsters and William Hutcheson’s 
Carpenters.) If there were any tears for the absence of 
the Machinists, who withdrew last year over a historic 
jurisdictional dispute with the Carpenters, they were not 
shed publicly. Despite the difficulties of the present and 
the uncertainties of the future, the mood of the Conven- 
tion was confident and militant. After all, the delegates 
represented a paid membership of 7,123,943, which is 
the highest figure the AFL has ever reached. In his key- 
note address to the Convention, President William Green 
called upon his followers to fight communism in the 
trade-union movement and to oppose Soviet imperialism 
abroad. He bluntly accused Soviet Russia of impeding a 
peace settlement based on the Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter. Turning to the domestic front, he was 
sharply critical of the Administration’s economic-stabili- 
zation program and practically advocated junking all 
controls except those on rent “and some other items com- 
parable to that.” It was obvious both from Mr. Green’s 
address and the Report of the Executive Council that the 
Federation was prepared to fight, at home and abroad, 
for a postwar world that would justify the sacrifices and 
suffering of the late war. 


Mr. Wallace and atomic policy Irresponsible is the 
mildest term one can apply to Henry A. Wallace’s re- 
cent forays in the field of American foreign policy. 
If, as was reported from Paris, the Soviets look to Mr. 
Wallace rather than to Secretary Byrnes or Mr. Baruch 
for the true mind of America, to what purpose will our 
official representatives negotiate with the Russian diplo- 
mats? This Review has already had occasion to remark 
editorially (Sept. 24) on the encouragement given to 
isolationism by Mr. Wallace’s attack on what he mis- 
takenly conceives as the United States’ “get tough with 
Russia” policy—a policy which is, in fact, a simple in- 
sistence upon standing by our (and Russia’s) inter- 
national commitments. It might have been alleged in 
extenuation that he was sincerely alarmed by the un- 
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doubted demagoguery of some anti-Russian groups in this 
country, and tended to the opposite extreme. The publi- 
cation, however, of the negotiations between Mr. Baruch 
and Mr. Wallace must call the latter’s intelligence and 
even his sincerity very seriously in question. Having 
admitted that his attacks on our official policy on atomic- 
energy control were founded upon an ignorance of the 
facts—an admission which his representative, Mr. Hauser, 
was willing to put in writing for him to sign—Mr. 
Wallace backed out and offered instead a vague state- 
ment which admitted no error and did not touch the 
essential points in dispute. It is certain that we need not 
look to Wallace’s supporters—notably the Communists, 
pinks and fellow travelers—to effect any elucidation of 
the matter now. If Mr. Wallace has the interests of the 
nation and of world peace sincerely at heart, he will be 
big enough to admit his error publicly and thus help to 
undo something of the damage he has done to the cause 
of international understanding. 


“To live by no man’s leave” The conferring on him 
of the fifth annual Freedom House award on October 8 
for services in the cause of peace gave Mr. Baruch an 
opportunity of stressing and underlining the essential 
points of our international atomic energy policy. “I 
would be recreant to my trust,” he said, “if I dared to rec- 
ommend the immediate abandonment of a major weapon 
in our arsenal—the bomb.” It is hard to quarrel with 
the logic of Mr. Baruch’s position. There is, at the 
moment, no machinery for international control; we 
have no means of knowing how close any other nation 
may be to production of atomic bombs. Until effective 
international control is established, it would scarcely 
be wise for us to abandon the only present deterrent to 
atomic attack—our possession of the bomb. Dealing with 
the two great stumbling-blocks in the road to international 
control—the veto and national sovereignty—Mr. Baruch 
reiterated the need for “swift and certain punishment” of 
violators of atomic agreements. “The bomb does not wait 
upon debate,” he said; “to delay may be to die.” If this 
means an infringement of national sovereignty, “better 
that than international disaster.” Looking forward from 
the proposed international control as a starting-point, he 
felt that 
If we succeed in finding a suitable way to control 
atomic weapons, it is reasonable to hope that we 
may preclude the use of other weapons. . .. When a 
man learns to say “A” he can, if he chooses, learn 
the rest of the alphabet. 
In a word—and it is Mr. Baruch’s own word—‘in the 
elimination of war lies our final solution.” The world 
must have peace under law; not peace by leave ef the 
great Powers. 


Communist strength in Germany The final election 
results in the British zone, covering all communities 
under 20,000, have been tabulated. Of 19,061,891 votes 
cast, only 1,015,556 went te the Communists. Though 
they may be expected to improve this feeble showing 
when the larger cities yote, it becomes more evident day 

















by day, as has already been proved in the American and 
French zones, that they are definitely a minor group in 
whatever part of Germany their acceptance is not forced 
by Russian domination. American publicity methods, on 
which we pride ourselves, have not made public capital 
of that vital fact, and have not, indeed, even existed to 
make capital of it. It was not until October 8 that the 
second American-controlled newspaper was licensed in 
Berlin, while seven of the city’s eleven principal papers 
have long been Russian-controlled, including the organs 
of three of the four political parties. The whole situation 
of news-dissemination in Germany is intolerable. When 
the Russians refused, on Aug. 27, to admit free inter- 
zonal circulation of papers and other publications, the 
American zone retaliated on Sept. 16 by banning circula- 
tion of Russian-controlled publications. In other words, 
Russia knows that she would lose any propaganda battle; 
she knows her propaganda would take little root in Ger- 
many’s west, but that British and French—and particu- 
larly American—propaganda would seriously undermine 
her dominance in the east. She is not willing to run that 
risk, and unfortunately there seems to be no way at 
present to force her to. However, in Berlin itself, which 
is under joint four-power administration, American 
policy ought to be to equalize the channels of publicity. 
We have not yet begun to sell ourselves properly in 
Germany. (cf. “Selling Ourselves Short,” and “In Aus- 
tria as Well,” America, Oct. 12, p. 30); we will have to 
do it convincingly when the showdown on Germany 
finally comes. Right now the battleground is in Berlin, 
the center. 


Catholic opportunities in Germany One prime 
means of preserving coolness to communism in the west- 
ern zones, and even of fostering such coolness in the 
Russian area, is the rehabilitation of a strong Catholic 
press. Until quite recently, newsprint allotment in the 
American zone was seriously hampering any such re- 
habilitation. An official in the Social Action section of 
the Vatican Mission to Germany, writing from the Ameri- 
can zone in mid-July, lamented that from April through 
June, the official allotment of newsprint was 1,387 tons 
(413 tons being earmarked for U. S. publications), and 
that the “Communists are unofficially getting paper from 
Russia. [This has apparently ceased as a result of the 
American order of Sept. 16, mentioned above.] The re- 
sult of this shortage was that 

. .. there are no prayerbooks, no New Testaments, 

a poor number of catechisms and hymn-books for 

the youth. We hope to get the text of the Mass for 

Sundays in loose-leaflet form in September. A Sun- 

day missal is possible only in the future, probably 

in five years. In the British zone it is worse. 
In late August, Max Jordan, the NCWC correspondent 
in Munich, reported more optimistically that the Catholic 
press was making great strides. After a rather detailed 
survey of the activities of various Catholic publishing 
houses, however, he was forced to admit that 

. compared to the secular press, these figures 


indicate that there is a considerable stretch of the 
road to be covered. German Catholics often have a 


feeling that occupation authorities, including those 
of the American zone, do not sufficiently take into 
account their legitimate requirements in the interest 
of a re-education of the German people in keeping 
with Christian principles. 
He concluded—and we heartily second the conclusion 
and call it to the attention of our State Department 
policy-makers—that every support and encouragement 
should be given by the Allied authorities in Germany to 


a vigorous Catholic press. 


“Latest thing in treason” The reviewer of a recent 
book on the Lowells observed how clearly the truth shone 
through the book that “the proper unit of society is not 
the individual but the family.” It is the breakdown of 
this unit of society which Father Gannon of Fordham 
University, in a Town Hall lecture, called “The Latest 
Thing in Treason.” So many times in the first months of 
the late world war, he said, it seemed that the sheer 
material might of the nazi war machine must quickly 
crush everything before it. But no! Heroically the armies 
and people of Poland held off the invader for two precious 
weeks; the English stubbornly refused to be bombed into 
defeat. The tide of war was controlled by “human im- 
ponderables,” by peoples fighting with superhuman 
strength and endurance to defend hearth and home from 
the aggressor. Always will these human imponderables 
tip the scales of war, even of an atomic war, if treason 
doesn’t enter in to weaken or destroy them at their foun- 
dation in the family. But treason is entering into the 
American family. Birth control, divorce, the disappear- 
ing parent, juvenile crime, and now euthanasia, are de- 
stroying the human imponderables that we shall need 
more than ever before in any future war. Unless these 
ruinous influences are stopped, the latest thing in treason 
can all too finally become the last thing in treason. 


Faith or facade? Some good, clean, salutary fun was 
poked at the adage that “union” always means strength 
and salvation during the United Lutheran Church con- 
vention at Cleveland last week. Our growing host of 
joiners, signers and federators could profitably pause, on 
the verge of “union now,” to ponder the warning of the 
Lutherans’ President Franklin Clark Fry against the 
perils of organization which is merely “bright facade.” 
Something more than a common fear or a shapeless col- 
lection of selfish interests is needed to make the many 
one. Spiritual union alone can work that miracle for men. 
In startling confirmation of the age-old Catholic doctrine 
spurned by the “Innovators” of the Reformation, Doctor 
Fry pours his playful scorn particularly on the “artifi- 
cial” union of churches with no basic unity of belief, 
which fathers “union just for the sake of union.” “True 
union,” we hear from Luther’s citadel of private judg- 
ment, “demands that first there must be agreement as to 
what the gospel and sacraments mean.” Just as obvious, 
and just as salutary, is the observation that “the Com- 
munist will scoff at a ‘bright facade’ of union of 
churches.” His point clearly made, Doctor Fry might 
have passed, however, to a related and more consoling 
feature of our modern collective effort-for peace with 
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justice in the temporal order. Short of communion at a 
common altar of the Most High, there exists a large and 
broadening body of moral, social and even political 
principles, anchored to the sovereignty of God’s law, 
which provides the basis, if not for a “spiritual union,” 
at least for effective united action by all men of good 
will, at which the communist will not scoff. The Atlantic 
Charter, the “Pattern for Peace” (signed by several 
American Lutherans) and the UN covenant, imperfect 
as creeds, may well serve us all as working codes, within 
the framework of our religious faith and powered by our 
deepest religious motives. Clearly a major duty at this 
hour of crisis, “parallel action” is a poor substitute for 
union of hearts. But the experience of common prayer, 
labor and sacrifice in defense of the moral law may yet 
win for us the merciful grace to see beyond the “facade” 
of our precious differences the dignity and destiny that 
makes us equals under God and brothers in Christ. 


Farm prices, 1947 With meat in unprecedented scarcity 
and bringing highest prices when available, few Ameri- 
cans are concerned right now about a prospective slump 
in farm markets. If anything, they would welcome a 
little relief from the sellers’ market in meats, fats, dairy 
products and eggs which now prevails. But when the 
leveling-off and decline in farm prices occurs it will do 
the farmers, and the country in general, no good. Present 
controls have not proved very effective in keeping the 
scarce items at a reasonable price. Neither did the open 
market during the time of decontrols. All of which adds 
up to the fact that the price spree cannot go on much 
longer. So far we have been following the pattern after 
the First World War, with commodity prices rapidly rising 
and farm-land prices following suit. The values are in- 
flated and what the farmers are buying with their money 
is not worth, over a long period, what they are paying. 
When farm prices drop, as they did twenty-six years ago, 
they will drag down with them the many farmers who 
have bought land and equipment at inflated prices. His- 
tory should have taught us to be wise in this matter. We 
would have been, had effective controls been kept and the 
price holiday avoided. Whatever is done now may slow 
up the rise in food prices, but it cannot correct the mis- 
takes already made and the inflation now experienced. 
Farmers should be preparing for the inevitable break. 
Urbanites and non-farmers can look forward with some 
hope to relief from prices, even if scarcity will be ap- 
parent so long as the meat shortage lasts. The unfortunate 
thing is that a serious break in farm prices has not 
usually occurred without being followed by more general 
recession. 


So far, so good When the Holy Father addressed to 
the Church in America his paternal message of congratu- 
lation (Sertum Laetitiae) for the hierarchy’s sesqui- 
centennial in 1939, he wrote feelingly of “the thriving 
life which the grace of the Holy Spirit has brought to 
flower in the inner sanctuary of [American] hearts . . . 
by nature inclined to grandiose undertakings and to 
liberality.” Without blinking the serious social problems 
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still crying for solution in our corner of the Vineyard, 
the pastoral was at pains to console us by citing our 
history’s testimony that “the triumphal progress of divine 
religion [which began with the ‘handshake’ of President 
Washington and Archbishop Carroll] has contributed in 
no small degree to the glory and prosperity which your 
country now enjoys.” Further gratifying confirmation of 
the Pontiff’s hopeful review of our progress and prob- 
lems comes to us lately from a distinguished Spanish 
prelate. Bishop Juan Hervas Benet of Valencia reports 
to the Catholic Youth of his diocese, after a hurried visit 
to our shores, his “surprise and amazement” at the vigor 
of our American Catholic life and institutions as he was 
able delightedly to observe them at work: 


Thousands of industrial workers are good Catholics 
. . . the average American Catholic supports his 
Church generously . . . American Catholic schools 
are large, numerous and vital organs of the national 
life, “without any subvention from the State.” . . . 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference is the 
most perfect organization of Catholics in the world. 


Significantly, several robust features of qur Catholic 
community organization are contrasted wistfully with 
their counterparts in Europe, where the legacy of perse- 
cution and state interference, among other causes, has 
left religious life so often anemic and impotent. There is 
comfort, but clearly no ground for complacency, in these 
papal and episcopal appraisals. They are a pointed ex- 
hortation, rather, to unceasing vigilance and responsible 
united action “for the freedom and exaltation of Holy 
Mother Church.” We must not disappoint the confidence 
which we in this western world have prayed and labored 
so hard to deserve. 


Cheaper CARE Not only these columns, but the 
hearts and consciences of many Americans (and very 
many Catholic Americans, we hope) have been worried 
about what is going to happen to hundreds of thousands 
of Europe’s hungry when UNRRA winds up its work 
there at the end of the year. It is no secret that there 
will be much resultant suffering. Private charity cannot 
hope to fill the immense vacuum, but it must do what it 
can. For that reason, the announcement is particularly 
opportune that CARE (Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe, Inc.) has reduced its price by one- 
third. A food package of 40,000 calories, enough to 
supplement for two weeks the present rations of a Euro- 
pean family of four, now costs ten dollars instead of 
fifteen. This has been made possible by the humane 
action of the War Assets Administration, which sells sur- 
plus food packages to CARE. Orders received by CARE 
(50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.) are air-mailed to 
warehouses abroad, and immediate delivery is assured in 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Finland, 
Greece, Italy, Norway, Poland, the Netherlands, and the 
American, British and French zones of Germany, plus all 
of Berlin. This is a charity worthy of all support. Espe- 
cially, as Thanksgiving time comes around, it is a very 
Christian way of rendering thanks that we have been 
spared the famine and the sufferings of Europe. 
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This is written at the end of a day-long ride across 
Wyoming—through Western range country where thou- 
sands of white-faced Hereford steers graze peacefully as 
a big Diesel-pulled streamliner rumbles past. Here is 
meat for the tables of America. Here is a railroad run- 
ning directly to stockyards where this livestock could be 
sold to packers to be processed to relieve the so-called 
famine. It all seems so simple. 

But it is not simple; livestock and meat-packing are 
big and complex segments of U. S. industry today. For 
months they have been embattled industries, as Wash- 
ington followed an off-again-on-again price-control course 
and swapped expletives at thirty paces with industry 
leaders as to who was at fault in the meat crisis. The 
industry was charged with deliberate withholding of cat- 
tle from the market; stockmen replied that Washington 
sought to ruin their business. 

Out here, the cattle-raisers agree there is a huge cattle 
population on the ranges, but they point out that good 
beef in the United States doesn’t move from range to 
slaughter-house. It moves to Midwestern feeder lots 
to be fattened on corn and is then sent to the stockyards. 

But, say cattlemen, there must be balance between 
feed- and cattle-prices if the feeder-lot operator is to be 


able to buy range-cattle at a price, feed it, then sell at 
a price to pay for feed and allow a profit margin. Meat 
prices currently are controlled; feed prices are not. 
Hence feed-lot operators have been unwilling to take 
range-cattle in usual numbers because of a fear that if 
feed prices increase suddenly they'll go broke. 

Cattlemen deny withholding livestock from market 
purposely, but they say the range season has lasted longer 
this year than usual. Of course, they say, we don’t 
want to sell our stock until we’ve fattened it all we can 
on grass. If it is held after that, they say, they would 
stand to lose because the cattle would decline in weight 
unless given special feeding. And, with new animals 
coming on, there would be danger in overstocking. 

For the OPA, stockmen have only bitterness. Not 
until controls are abolished can the situation be righted, 
they say. They concede there would be a price jump 
above OPA levels at first, but say prices would level off 
after sixty days or so. The high prices paid after con- 
trols lapsed in the summer, they insist, were paid for 
only a very few choice animals, and the average in- 
crease was not as spectacular. 

It is acknowledged that black-market buyers who can 
pay top prices, rather than buyers for legitimate packers 
who are held to ceilings, are getting much of the beef. 

Washington says differently on some of these ques- 
tions, it is true. We happen to be in cattle country today, 
and are merely reporting what the stockmen say. 

CHARLES LUCEY 





Underscorings 








Mission Sunday, October 20, will echo the sacred battle 
cry of the missions today, Reconstruction. Missionaries, 
says Archbishop Celso Costantini, secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, 
“have fixed their gaze not on the somber past with all 
its sufferings but on the radiant future that lies before 
them with all the unfailing and reassuring hope inspired 
by faith.” A series of radio programs, arranged by Msgr. 
Thomas J. McDonnell, national director of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, will carry the message of Mission Sun- 
day over the major networks of the country. 

> From the biennial “Missionary Index,” issued by the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade of Cincinnati, we 
learn that 3,093 Catholic missionaries from the United 
States are at present laboring in foreign mission fields, 
an increase of 729 since 1944. Of these, China has 562, 
the Philippines 217, Japan 30, the West Indies 548, 
South-American countries 377, Central America 149 and 
Korea 7. The eight American Jesuit Provinces furnish the 
largest number, 384 serving in eleven mission fields. 
Next are the Maryknoll Fathers, with 264 missionaries 
in twelve mission fields. The Franciscan communities of 
Sisters have 350 nuns in fifteen centers and the Mary- 


knoll Sisters 198 in six centers. The greatest need now is 
missionaries in China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines. 
> The Van Antwerp Catholic Library in downtown De- 
troit uses an effective technique for calling attention to 
currently popular Catholic books by posting on bulletin 
boards in churches and schools a monthly list of Cath- 
olic bestsellers for adults and the Catholic Children’s 
Book selections (America Press) for boys and girls. 

> Recently the Marist Brothers of the Schools, who num- 
ber more than 10,500, elected Brother Leonidas, F.M.S., 
their Superior General. The Brothers’ American Province 
conducts in New York the Mt. St. Michael’s High School, 
St. Ann’s Academy, St. Agnes High School, and furnishes 
a corps of teachers for Cardinal Hayes Memorial High 
School. The Brothers also have high schools in Augusta, 
Ga., Lawrence, Mass. and Wheeling, W. Va. 

> Under auspices of the Knights of Columbus, the Leo 
XIII School of Social Action was inaugurated in Los 
Angeles on September 25. Two series of evening courses, 
one on Catholic life and problems, the other on industrial 
relations, are being offered at Immaculate Heart College. 
> Georgetown University’s Father Timothy Reardon, S.J., 
has been publishing for some time a stimulating bulletin 
of information and encouragement for servicemen in- 
terested in a vocation to the priesthood or brotherhood. 
Introibo is its name, and at the moment it is conducting 
a poll to find out how many American veterans have 
thoughts of a vocation. A.P.F. 
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Keditorials 








Human rights at UN 


In a letter addressed to all the Members, Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, has asked them 
to consider the establishment within their own countries 
of local human-rights committees which would collabo- 
rate with the several countries in furthering the work 
of the Commission on Human Rights. The purpose of 
these information groups or local human-rights commit- 
tees would be “to transmit periodically information to 
the Commission on Human Rights on the observance of 
human rights in their country both in their legal system 
and their jurisdictional and administrative practice.” 

Of all the activities being undertaken by the United 
Nations, there is little doubt that human rights command 
the most direct interest for Catholics. The moral rele- 
vance of our attempts to reconstitute the world on a 
better basis finds its clearest manifestation in the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. We need to restore man’s true 
dignity in his own eyes and in the eyes of the world. 
Until we have done that, confusion will continue because 
there is no clear vision of the road ahead. And who can 
deny that freedom of religion, one of the key freedoms, 
is today threatened or violated? 

An incident that took place in the nuclear Commission 
on Human Rights this summer highlighted the signifi- 
cance of this issue. The proposal for such local com- 
mittees met the opposition of Nikelai Feonov, young 
Soviet delegate. Mrs. Roosevelt, chairman of the group, 
explained the proposition further by saying that this was 
an attempt to give to the people themselves a right to 
make themselves heard on behalf of human rights, since, 
as she said, “in some countries the people are more ad- 
vanced than their governments in regard to human 
rights.” The Russian delegate reversed himself the next 
day, after reflection, provided that such committees 
should be left optional for each country. “I understand 
now from the explanation of the chairman,” he said, 
“that in some countries the people are ahead of their 
government in the matter of human rights. But in the 
Soviet Union this is not so; the people are not ahead of 
their government.” 

We do not believe that government is the sole in- 
terpreter or custodian, much less the source, of human 
rights. We refuse to accept the contention that any gov- 
ernment, including our own, warrants such confidence 
that it will at all times be qualified to represent public 
opinion or never be disposed to ignore or promote injus- 
tice from political motives. We rather believe that human 
rights are best furthered when the people themselves have 
an opportunity to make themselves heard. 

But if we need to be protected from governmental 
opportunism, we also need to guard against the infiltra- 
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tion of false philosophies of human rights. And this 
makes us urge all American Catholics who are this 
minute willing or qualified to take part in such local 
human-rights committees as may be established in this 
country in answer to the letter of Trygve Lie. 

Some Catholics are inclined to condemn anything 
coming out of the United Nations. It would be most un- 
fortunate if this attitude influenced the Church in 
America to remain indifferent or aloof to the proposal. 
This would be to let go bright opportunities to advance 
the cause of the Christian conception of man and man’s 
place in the universe. It is true that such committees 
could degenerate into mere “grievance groups,” or be 
seized by active minorities as the vehicle of special 
interests. But if this takes place in the absence of active 
participation by Catholics, we will have ourselves to 
blame in large part. 

The necessity for Christianizing the social order is a 
favorite theme of Catholic writers and speakers. But we 
can hardly expect the social order to become Christian 
unless we get into it and work in it. Here is one door 
opened to us. 


Forced conversions 


With violent and dramatic impact, the iniquitous “trial” 
of Archbishop Stepinatz at Zagreb has drawn the atten- 
tion of the world once more to one of the basic dogmas 
of the Catholic faith: Christ will be loved and served 
only by free men. Forced conversion to Christ is an 
unholy horror, abhorred by the Church as it is repugnant 
to the decent instincts of mankind. The martyr-Primate 
of Croatia, who has had no difficulty in reducing the 
score of nefarious charges of his communist accusers to 
the single issue of freedom of conscience for himself as 
pastor and for his Croatian flock, may be blessed by 
generations, as Cardinal Mercier is blessed, for the 
apostle of human liberty that he is. He could draw no 
holier consolation from the ordeal he has come to wel- 
come as a crucifixion. 

An august but saddened witness to the falsity and 
hypocrisy of the indictment leveled against the Arch- 
bishop by Tito’s goose-stepping prosecutors, His Holli- 
ness Pope Pius XII, at an audience accorded to the 
Roman Rota on October 6, serenely produced a docu- 
ment attesting, over the signature of Yugoslav govern- 
ment officials, that neither the Holy See nor the Catholic 
episcopate in Croatia had had any part in the political 
mass conversion of Croatian “dissidents” from Ortho- 
doxy to Catholicism when the puppet Pavelitch regime 
was in power under nazi supervision. Nor had the Vati- 
can failed vigorously to point out, in warning to the mis- 
guided zealots responsible for the brutalities complained 




















of, the insistent and invariable principle of the Church 
that “conversion must be the result not of exterior con- 
straint, but of the soul’s adherence to the truths taught 
by the Catholic Church.” 

This is to say, quite simply, that adult membership in 
the Church of Christ is conditioned upon its deliberate 
and free acceptance. And even the child of Catholic par- 
ents, given the precious boon of sanctifying grace in 
baptism without its consent, though clearly not against 
its will, will be physically free to ratify or reject the Gift 
which is Christ as soon as it reaches the age of discretion 
and decision. 

Christianity forces no entrance, forges no chains. The 
willing acceptance of its truth and means of salvation, 
on the contrary, makes and keeps the soul free. “Learn 
of Me, Follow Me, Abide in Me” remains a single 
invitation from the Master to free men, rich or poor, 
who may turn away sadly or cynically as readily as they 
may leave all to follow Him whithersoever He goeth. 
The Church is charged with the teaching of all nations 
before she is authorized to baptize them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. The 
catechumenate, or period of preparation for baptism, 
whether of individuals or groups of “candidates,” always 
involves a course of instruction in the essential truths of 
the Catholic religion. Whatever the motives which may 
impel the mind and heart of the unbeliever, heretic or 
schismatic to inquire, to listen to the teaching Church or 
to investigate the claims she makes upon the conscience 
of all men—and these motives may vary from servile 
fear through temporal advantage to the sublimest forms 
of unselfish charity—auntil the conviction is firm that the 
Catholic Church is the true Church of Christ there can be 
no sincere will to believe in its tenets, and consequently 
no free act of faith. Church law has always severely 
forbidden the baptism of anyone who has not expressed, 
either explicitly or implicitly, the intention of belonging 
to Christ irrevocably. The bishop or his delegated priest 
may not proceed with the administration of the sacra- 
ment before his question “Wilt thou be baptized?” is 
answered by “/ will.” 

Force and fraud are no part of the gospel creed, code 
or cult. The Church of Christ, in duty bound to bear 
witness to the Way, the Truth and the Life to the utmost 
ends of the earth, continues to vindicate the inalienable 
right of all men to know, embrace and practise the true 
religion. Three corollary rights are bound up in this per- 
ennial Catholic affirmation of religious freedom: the right 
to investigate the message of the Church; the right to 
examine the reasons which make it credible and neces- 
sary for salvation; the right, above all, to immunity. from 
compulsion by Church or State to assent to the dogmas 
of the faith or to be baptized into the body of the faithful. 

Archbishop Stepinatz has fought himself into the toils 
of a communist “people’s court” by opposing forced 
conversion to Catholicism—or communism. If this be 
“opposition” to the “new democratic State” of Yugo- 
slavia, let Tito make the most of it. Tyranny by any other 
name would smell as sweet to all the Christian martyrs 
of the ages. 


New army plan 
for conscription 


The Army has made public the general outlines of a 
new plan for peacetime conscription. This plan it will 
push for legislative action when the new Congress con- 
venes in January. Like the previous blueprint offered by 
the War Department, which received—from the Army 
viewpoint—a very disappointing welcome, this program 
remains basically a plan of full-time compulsory military 
instruction and drill on a mass basis for every American 
boy. 

Important modifications have made their appearance 
in the revised plan made public by Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson in his address before the American 
Legion in San Francisco, October 2. The term of the 
proposed compulsory period was reduced, theoretically, 
from one year to six months. Several alternatives at the 
option of the trainee are offered to replace the second 
six months. These include enlistment in the National 
Guard, college R.O.T.C., and attendance at an approved 
technical school. The plan also exempts youths from 
Army Regulations, a special “code of conduct” being 
contemplated for them. It is estimated that 1,200,000 
youths turn 17 each year. All of these will be subject 
to the proposed law. 

The War Department deserves credit for taking into 
account the objections that have been earlier raised by 
educational, labor and church groups. But the mere 
throwing of morsels in the general direction of the oppo- 
sition, while it may make the program more politically 
feasible in Congress, does not affect the basic wisdom 
of the proposal or justify its necessity. Modified as it is, 
the Army is still asking us to accept as a permanent fea- 
ture of our peacetime life a drastic alteration in our 
national traditions. Every citizen should study the pro- 
.posal seriously before finally making up his mind on the 
matter. 

First of all, we still need answers to the question 
whether universal conscription is really necessary to 
maintain a “respectably defensive posture.” What pur- 
pose is this vast reserve going to serve that could not be 
provided more efficiently and wisely by a volunteer pro- 
gram? Is mass conscription really pointed to the needs 
of modern scientific warfare? Are we not, in fact, com- 
mitting ourselves to a process of thinking on prepared- 
ness that belongs to World War I? And, most impor- 
tant (although this doesn’t seem to count very much 
with the military), is such a program consistent with 
our protestations of peace and is it a contribution to the 
world leadership which we should exercise under the 
United Nations? 

The Army had assured us that “you can’t get enough 
volunteers.” The Army has proved itself wrong in the 
past months by raising a Regular Volunteer Army of 
nearly one million men. We have yet to hear from the 
War Department what change, if any, this discovery has 
made in their planning. We had been told that the 
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Army wanted a “small professional army, with trained 
citizen reserves raised by universal military training.” 
Today it has a large professional army and wants, in 
addition, its trained citizen reserves—a third line of 
defense behind the National Guard. We had been told 
that the country would never support a large professional 
army. Today the country is supporting a large profes- 
sional army and is being asked to support a vast universal 
training plan to boot. 

It is no reflection on our War Department that it is 
solely concerned with military defense and judges every- 
thing in this light. It is perhaps not even a reflection 
that our military requirements seem to be based only on 
what the Army thinks Congress will give it. But it is 
the job of Congress, with the help of the people, to de- 
cide whether the War Department has proved its point 
or whether its demands are out of proportion or likely 
to jeopardize other considerations equally important. The 
issue in the conscription proposals is not defense or no 
defense, but whether America is to consent to entering 
a period where defense is the dominant consideration 
and where liberty, cooperation among the nations and 
the peaceful ordering of our lives becdme negligible con- 
siderations submerged by the omnipresent motif of mili- 
tary preparations. 

It is a strange situation when a country that has a 
Navy larger than the combined navies of the world, the 
most destructive bomb, a professional army ten times 
our peacetime stature, an Air Corps sharpened to the 
teeth and a corps of military scientists working fever- 
ishly perfecting new weapons and a record peacetime 
military budget of thirteen billion dollars, still needs 
universal military training. Let the Army state its case 
more cogently. 


The road ahead 


The quarterly report of the Director of Economic Stabil- 
ization, John R. Steelman, which was released by Presi- 
dent Truman on October 3, can be summed up in this 
way: we have done a good job on production, a good 
job on employment, and a poor job on prices. The result 
is, in Mr. Steelman’s judgment, that “the national econ- 
omy is in a position of great promise and of great dan- 
ger,” and no one can be certain whether we are headed 
for a period of stable prosperity or an inflationary joy- 
ride with a smash-up at the end. 

The favorable side of the balance sheet reveals that 
industrial production has reached an annual rate of $172 
billion, the highest in peacetime history; that farm in- 
come and business profits are at all-time record levels; 
that 58 million civilians are gainfully employed and that 
income payments are running at the rate of $126 billion 
a year. 

On the debit side, however, are the sharp drop in both 
take-home pay and real wages since April, 1945; the un- 
disciplined rise in prices during the past three months; 
the unhealthy growth in business inventories, which re- 
flects some speculative hoarding; and shortages in key 
materials, such as iron, steel and lumber. 
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Contrary to the propaganda of some business organi- 
zations and much editorial comment in the daily press, 
Mr. Steelman finds the chief cause of our troubles in 
too-hasty removal of war controls, Now that the damage 
has been done, he favors “an all-out emphasis on pro- 
duction and on preventing a further increase in prices.” 
The latter objective would be accomplished by action on 
the part of business as well as of government, the former 
voluntarily reducing prices as the volume of production 
goes up and the latter maintaining OPA in such vigor 
as the 79th Congress left it. Consumers can help by 
increasing their savings and continuing to exercise “self- 
denial.” 

With the Stabilization Director’s estimate of the pres- 
ent state of the economy and his warning about the 
future—but not with his analysis of how we came to be 
where we are—there is general agreement in business 
circles. The sharp break in the stock market last month 
indicates that investors also are fearful lest the current 
prosperity end in a slump. Some businessmen are even 
willing to agree that the Administration, in response to 
their demands, dumped controls overboard too quickly 
following V-J Day. Eric Johnston, former President of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and now the “czar” of 
the motion picture industry, last week called the over- 
hasty relaxation of controls the “original sin” of the 
reconversion program—a statement that ought to put an 
end to demagogic charges that efforts to maintain con- 
trols until supply and demand were somewhat in balance 
was a communistic plot aimed at destroying our system 
of private enterprise. 

On the all-important question of the policy to be 
adopted at the present time, practically all businessmen 
disagree with Mr. Steelman’s insistence on continuing 
price controls until their expiration next June. Here 
“liberal” business leaders, like Eric Johnston, agree with 
their reactionary brethren, although for different reasons. 
The National Association of Manufacturers argues that 
controls are impeding production and that only produc- 
tion can head off inflation. Mr. Johnston takes the stand 
that millions of people are openly flouting controls and 
that therefore price control “is hardly more than the 
shadow of a shadow.” To continue controls under these 
circumstances, he believes, is to make lawbreakers of 
our people and to risk moral bankruptcy, which would, 
in the long run, be worse even for the American people 
than extreme inflation. 

If the violations of price controls are as widespread 
as Mr. Johnston believes, and if wage stabilization is 
dead, then perhaps the time has come to admit that the 
effort to work out an orderly reconversion has foundered 
on the shoals of human weakness and the greed of organ- 
ized economic groups, and that the best thing to do now 
is to turn the country over to “natural” economic forces 
and what the NAM calls “industrial statesmanship.” But 
before we take this dangerous step, the facts ought to be 
thoroughly checked. With admittedly faulty controls, we 
can still fight a rearguard action against hog-wild infla- 
tion. Without them we may not be able to make any 
effective resistance at all. 























Europe’s homeless 


Of the millions of displaced persons whose tragic fate has 
aroused world sympathy, many are now back in their homes, 
but vast numbers are “unrepatriable.” Who are these people, 
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and why is it impossible for them to 
return to their lands? 





Large-scale dislocations of population and consequent 
need for repatriation and resettlement appear to be in- 
separable from modern total war. Moreover, unless gen- 
eral amnesties are granted and sincerely intended, there 
is bound to be a considerable residue of political refu- 
gees who for reasons of personal safety cannot return to 
their former homes. The recent conflict, even more than 
World War I, left us with a problem of displaced persons 
and refugees of unprecedented size. 

Many months back the term “displaced person” (D.P.) 
came into current usage in describing the homeless mil- 
lions who after cessation of hostilities had to return to 
their place of origin or be resettled elsewhere. The term 
D.P. is not altogether happy. Over the months it has 
been loosely used of enemy troops awaiting demobiliza- 
tion as well as of bona fide prisoners of war held in dis- 
tant parts or not yet returned to civilian status. The un- 
qualified word, “displaced,” obviously embraces a wide 
category of persons, all of whom cannot be treated in 
the same way. Today especially, now that most of the 
original D.P.’s are back where they came from and the 
hard core of unrepatriables stands out more clearly, pre- 
ciseness of terminology should be sought for. 

Persons dislocated by the late war fall naturally into 
several classes: 

1. Evacuees, driven from their homes by hostilities 
and forced to take up temporary residence elsewhere, 
perhaps at great distance. Government order or their own 
fear drove them from battle areas, but they had to be 
counted as displaced persons. 

Government help often moved the evacuees by truck, 
train or ship and even by air, but many found their way 
themselves on foot or in wagon. Lack of sanitary facili- 
ties, medical care, food and shelter harmed them more 
than did the fighting. One year ago some ten million 
Europeans were on the move, many of them returning 
evacuees. American and Allied military authorities could 
not provide for them all. Nor could UNRRA. Unrecorded 
thousands went unnoticed amidst the congestion. 

2. Prisoners of war. Strictly speaking, this group re- 
mains distinct from other classes of displaced persons, 
since their care and repatriation is provided for in detail 
by international agreement, to which, unfortunately, 
Russia is not a partner. Millions of war prisoners on 
both sides had to be returned to their native countries 
at considerable expense and strain upon transportation 
facilities. 

In connection with war prisoners arose the question of 
labor reparations. Unwilling to be accused of using 
“slave labor,” our own country quickly returned to Eu- 
rope P.O.W.’s detained here. England, under stress of an 
acute labor shortage and in view of the fact that peace 
treaties are as yet unsigned, kept thousands of war pri- 
soners employed. British public opinion, however, has 


shown itself unfavorable to even the temporary detention. 
But Russia has no such scruples. She employs hundreds 
of thousands of Germans as slave labor. With official de- 
tails closely guarded and other sources of information 
meager, it is anyone’s guess how long the Soviet will 
continue exacting reparation in the form of forced labor. 

3. Slave laborers. These were brought to Germany 
and German-occupied countries to work in agriculture 
and industry to contribute to the dwindling German war 
effort. To swell the labor force and yet avoid charges of 
violating agreements on prisoners of war, Germany re- 
turned many war prisoners to civilian status and then 
put them to work in war industries. Over two million 
French nationals were in Germany during the war, of 
whom at least 800,000 were laborers and technicians 
whom the Vichy government allowed to be coaxed or 
forced into German industry. From the Netherlands ap- 
proximately 500,000 were drawn, either by promises of 
better living or by actual compulsion. The same was true 
of Belgium. Hungarians, Czechoslovaks, Italians and 
Balts were also brought to Germany by hundreds of 
thousands, as were tens of thousands of Norwegians, 
Finns, Danes, Bulgarians and Greeks. 

4. Survivors of concentration camps. In this category 
belong many thousands of the displaced Jews previously 
imprisoned for racial reasons. Besides the Jews, numer- 
ous non-Jews were sent to concentration camps because 
they were politically unsafe, or opposed nazism. Practi- 
cally all the well-known concentration camps were in 
Germany or in German-occupied Poland. This does not 
mean there were, or are, no such institutions within the 
Russian-occupied territory, but merely that we heve no 
certain knowledge. What we do know from returned or 
escaped deportees is that the Russians resort to deporta- 
tion and forced resettlement in solving political and 
minority problems. 

5. Orphaned children. Frequently of uncertain origin, 
these will long require special care by government or 
private agencies. Allied, neutral and former enemy coun- 
tries have all shown great concern about the children. 
UNRRA gives attention to those capable of being repa- 
triated, while governments of war-torn countries have 
already established additional facilities for their own war 
orphans. Practically every country of Europe—including 
the neutrals—has received or found itself burdened with 
thousands of orphaned children not its own nationals. 
Many of these children are being voluntarily taken in so 
as to rehabilitate them through proper diet and medical 
care. A detailed factual account of what each country 
(Russia excepted) is doing was published in the July, 
1946, number of The Child, publication of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 

Memories of what undernourishment and neglect did 
to children after the First World War led to serious con- 
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sideration of an International Children’s Fund, to be 
established under the auspices of the United Nations and 
to carry on when UNRRA leaves off. As in the case of 
the International Refugee Organization, difficulty can be 
expected over finance, with the United States ultimately 
bearing much of the burden. More regrettable, because it 
should be avoidable, is the dispute already started over 
the ideological indoctrination of children. The question 
has even been raised by some agencies whether it would 
not be better to adopt orphans permanently rather than 
return them to Eastern Europe where they would be 
subject to “reorientation” along Marxian lines. 

6. Refugees. These fled their home countries because 
they were politically compromised, belonged to an op- 
position where no opposition is tolerated, or are members 
of some ethnic nationality or racial minority subject to 
discrimination, persecution or expulsion. Minority and 
nationality questions have grown more and not less acute 
since the attempted minority settlement after the First 
World War. Hitler, for example, over and above his 
avowed policy of extending the Reich 
to include the so-called Germanic 
countries, planned to call home most 
of the several million Volksdeutsch, or 
“lost Germans,” residing outside the 
Greater German Reich. Figures are 
now available on the subject and we 
know that hundreds of thousands were 
systematically transferred from the 
Baltic States, Southeastern Europe and various parts of 
the Soviet Union. Stalin, too, had his racial policy, and 
accordingly resettled hundreds of thousands during the 
months of the German-Russian non-aggression pact. The 
war also gave some of the Balkan countries a chance to 
solve minority problems by exchange and resettlement. 

Fortunately for the IRO, most of the wartime popula- 
tion shifts have resulted, for better or worse, in perma- 
nent resettlement. But there still remain thousands of 
exchanged persons without permanent homes. Successive 
changes of sovereignty and multiple loyalties have left 
many stateless or at least of precarious status. Transyl- 
vania, Western Poland and parts of Czechoslovakia pres- 
ent special problems which will not be completely re- 
solved by peace treaties. Within the Soviet Union depor- 
tation, exchanges and resettlement go on constantly. 

Today, the problem of displaced persons is rapidly 
turning into one of “unrepatriables.” Some, because of 
boundary or other changes, are recognized as stateless 
by everyone. Others are regarded as non-repatriable only 
by Western nations. To the Soviet they are war crimi- 
nals, fascists or rebellious subjects. 

Who actually are unrepatriable becomes more clear 
as evacuees, slave laborers, prisoners of war, orphans 
are returned home. Approximately one million Europeans 
are today unwilling or unable to go back to former resi- 
dences. About 150,000 of these are Jews, temporarily 
located in Germany, Austria and Italy. These Jews are 
either politically compromised or are afraid to remain 
in countries where race prejudice is rife. Many are from 


Poland. 
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The Jewish refugees and unrepatriables have gained 
prominence not so much because of their present num- 
bers as because of the dramatic nature of their position. 
In 1939 there were in continental Europe, exclusive of 
the Soviet Union and of Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal 
and Spain, some 6,015,700 Jews. This represented a de- 
crease from 1933 figures, since persecution had already 
driven several hundred thousand to countries offering 
asylum. Of the six million prewar Jews there were left in 
1946 only 1,153,000. One million of these are repatriated 
or resettled; the rest are still displaced. Besides these 
refugees located now in Germany, Italy and Austria, 
thousands more have been granted temporary or perma- 
nent residence in the United Kingdom, Russia and other 
countries. At the time of the Anglo-American report last 
April these additional refugees from nazism numbered 
238,500, of whom 165,000 were reported as in the Soviet 
Union, mostly refugees from occupied Poland. In 1933 
Germany had 499,000 Jews; in 1939 only 215,000. Of 
the 100,000 or so there now only 20,000 are native. 
The whispered report that there are a 
million or more refugee Jews in the 
United States is a gross exaggeration, 
and the motives of its orginators are at 
least suspect. Official records show that 
between 1933 and 1944 probably about 
243,800 refugees, many of them Jews, 
came to our shores. Undoubtedly more 
slipped through the Canadian and Mexi- 
can borders, but nowhere near the numbers claimed by 
rugged American nationalists. 

Of the other unrepatriables in Europe, about 200,000 
are former members of General Anders Second Polish 
Corps. Approximately 35 per cent of these are Ukrain- 
ians; the rest are ethnic Poles. None of them has any 
great desire to go home, the situation being what it is. 

Well over a hundred thousand unrepatriables are for- 
mer Yugoslav troops who refused to transfer their alle- 
giance from King Peter to Tito’s regime. Thousands are 
Spanish Republicans who will not go home. Thousands 
more are Ukrainian refugees who were never too happy 
under the Poles but are much less so under Stalin. There 
are further thousands of refugee Polish civilians with 
no sympathy for the Warsaw government. In this con- 
nection Americans should remember that it is incorrect 
to lump together all former Polish citizens as Poles. Even 
should the Warsaw government be freed of Russian dom- 
ination and become more representative, Ukrainians and 
Lithuanians of prewar Polish citizenship would seek ad- 
ditional guarantees. Finally, still further thousands of 
refugees are Balts with no desire to return as citizens of 
“independent” Soviet Republics. 

Americans, to whom political opposition is not a crime 
and for whom treason is narrowly defined, often fail to 
comprehend the reluctance of political refugees to re- 
enter their countries. Yet it would be naive not to ree- 
ognize that in nationalist Europe of the twentieth century 
such refugees are inevitable. It will be so as long as 
totalitarianism and racism persist, and minority and ma- 
jority groups jockey for advantage and power. 




















Bus transportation 
a public service 


“When you want to show another that he is mistaken, you 
must observe from what side he looks at the matter in dis- 
pute.” America’s Education Editor presents the two sides 

of the controversy regarding the use of 
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publicly-supported bus transportation 


Farrell for non-public-school children. 





It was a saying of Blaise Pascal that when you want to 
show another that he is mistaken, you must observe on 
what side he looks at the matter in dispute, for it is 
usually true on that side; then perhaps you can discover 
to him the side whereon it is false. 

The saying is relevant to the litigation over granting 
public bus transportation, where it is needed, to all 
school children, whether they attend so-called public or 
private and parochial schools. Some sort of prohibition 
against the appropriation of public funds for the support 
or benefit of denominational schools has been written 
into the constitution of practically every State in the 
Union. In the popular mind this prohibition is neatly 
summed up in the slogan, “Separation of Church and 
State.” That is one side of the issue. And in a legal case 
it is but natural and proper that the court should first 
look at the bus transportation issue on that side. 

But there is also another side to the issue. Does the 
transportation of non-public school children in public 
school buses really violate constitutional limitations on 
public support of denominational schools? The question 
has been answered variously. What these answers amount 
to in sum and substance is of particular interest and 
importance at this moment not only because the issue is 
being debated in and out of court in several States— 
Iowa, Missouri, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin—but 
because an appeal from a decision of the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals is on the fall calendar of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Ample legislative and legal 
material for “briefing” both sides of the debate is fur- 
nished in a recent publication of the NCWC Legal De- 
partment, School Bus Transportation Laws in the United 
States. 

In summary the status of the transportation of non- 
public school children is as follows: Nineteen States 
sanction such transportation. Constitutional changes spe- 
cifically providing for the free transportation of non- 
public school children were made in New York in 1938, 
in New Jersey in 1941, in Kentucky in 1944, in Wash- 
ington in 1945; and Wisconsin voters will decide upon 
a proposed constitutional amendment next month. In 
New York, Kentucky and Washington the constitutional 
amendment followed upon court decisions that existing 
statutes made the transportation of non-public school 
children unconstitutional. Challenged in Kentucky, the 
constitutional change was upheld in 1945 by the Court 
of Appeals, Nichols vs. Henry. The New Jersey law was 
declared unconstitutional in 1943 by the State Supreme 
Court, but two years later the decision was reversed by 
the Court of Errors and Appeals. It is from this latter 
decision that an appeal has been made to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

Still standing intact are Supreme Court verdicts in 


Delaware (1934) and Oklahoma (1941) which declared 
it unconstitutional to give bus transportation service to 
any but public school children; and in 1938 the South 
Dakota Supreme Court ruled that “the school bus trans- 
portation statute did not extend its benefits to parochial 
school students.” Similar opinions have been handed 
down by the attorneys general of Maine, Idaho and 
Minnesota; the Attorney General of Minnesota added, 
however, that “the owner of a school bus may trans- 
port parochial students if the school district expends no 
funds therefor.” In the most recent court decision ren- 
dered, Judge Narey of the District Court of Iowa ruled, 
on August 19, that Iowa parochial school pupils have 
no right to ride in public school buses. (It is indicated, 
however, that the decision will be appealed to a higher 
court). 

On the pro side of the issue, courts in Maryland, Wis- 
consin and California (along with courts in Kentucky 
and New Jersey, as noted above) have found in favor of 
transporting parochial school children at public expense. 
Similar favorable findings, which have not been con- 
tested, were handed down by the attorneys general of 
Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Hampshire and Wyoming. 

In almost all instances of a judicial decision against 
allowing the transportation of non-public school pupils 
at public expense, the basis of the decision was that “to 
furnish free transportation to pupils attending sectarian 
schools is to aid the schools. It helps build up, strengthen 
and make successful the schools as organizations.” Thus 
the Superior Court of Delaware, April 19, 1934. Very 
much the same was the judgment of the Washington 
State Supreme Court, March 15, 1943: “We think the 
conclusion is inescapable that free transportation of 
pupils serves to aid and build up the school itself. That 
pupils and parents may also derive benefit from it, is 
beside the question.” 

The most cited declaration of all is that of the New 
York Supreme Court in 1938, in the case of Judd vs. 
Board of Education. The court held that transportation 
of parochial school children is an aid to the school. 
“Free transportation of pupils induces attendance at the 
school. The purpose of the transportation is none other 
than to promote the interests of the private school or 
religious or sectarian institution that controls or directs 
it. . . . Without pupils there could be no school. . . .” 
The New York decision was 4 to 3. 

It is proper to note that the then existing New York 
statute forbade the use of public monies, either directly 
or indirectly, in aid of denominational schools (for 
which reason the constitution was amended to permit the 
indirect aid that might follow from the bus transporta- 
tion statute). Many State constitutions are not so specific. 
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Thus the Attorney General of Michigan, in stating his 
opinion that transporting parochial school children did 
not contravene the Michigan statute, referred to the New 
York decision and said that “had the constitution of New 
York been like the constitution of Michigan, a different 
rule might well have been made.” The same point was 
stressed in 1943 by Justice Robinson in his strongly 
worded dissent from the majority decision of the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court. In view of the specific prohibition 
of both indirect and direct aid to denominational schools 
in the then existing New York statute, Justice Robinson 
said he too would have joined in the decision there 
handed down. But he labelled wholly fallacious the New 
York court’s declaration that “the purpose of the trans- 
portation is to promote the interests of the private school 
or religious or sectarial institution that controls or directs 
it. . . . Without pupils there could be no school.” This 
argument, he said, “has no validity unless it be assumed 
that, if there be no buses, there will be no pupils,” and 
the statute is “not concerned with supplying pupils to 
parochial schools, but with furnishing safe transportation 
to those pupils who do attend parochial schools.” 

In the concluding sentence of his dissent, Justice Rob- 
inson indicated one of the persuasive arguments in favor 
of extending transportation facilities to all school chil- 
dren on an equal basis. The argument was put in these 
words in the Harvard Law Review (51:935) : 

The fact that the highways are extremely dangerous, 

especially to children, should be sufficient to induce 

a court to hold that an effort by the State to protect 

all children is a valid exercise of police power. If 

this is the 2 of the statute providing free 
transportation, the children may well be considered 
its true beneficiaries, and any advantage received by 

the private or parochial schools incidental and im- 

material. 

On this basis, for example, the California and Kentucky 
statutes were drawn, and on this basis they have been 
sustained when contested in the courts. 

A second argument that has figured prominently in 
legal decisions affirming the right of all children to free 
transportation to school, where needed, is that the right 
is a complement to the duty imposed on parents by the 
compulsory school-attendance laws. This was the main 
argument of the Maryland Court of Appeals in 1938. 

This conclusion that the Act must be regarded as 

one within the function of enforcing attendance at 

school, renders it unnecessary to consider separately 
the objection that a religious institution is aided. 

The institution must be considered as aided only in- 

cidentally, the aid only a by-product of proper leg- 

islative action. 
It was the deciding argument also in the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals, and it is the argument that 
will be scrutinized closely by the U. S. Supreme Court 
when it reviews the New Jersey declaration. 

Many situations could arise, where, without regular 

means of transportation, parents could be placed in 

a situation which made it practically impossible to 

comply with the compulsory education requirements 

and therefore without wilful intent to evade or trans- 
would become subject to the penalties estab- 
fished for failure to perform the duty imposed. 
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It was to meet this mischief that the original 
statute authorizing the transportation of pupils living 
remote from the schools was enacted. The statutes 
looking to transportation became complementary to 
and in aid of the compulsory education statutes. 

In the same tenor ran the opinion handed down in 1939 
by the Attorney General of Michigan. 

Last is the so-called “child-benefit” argument. It is 
the child and not the school that benefits from the bus 
transportation statute. Whatever its source, the argument 
was made celebrated by the decision of Chief Justice 
Hughes in the Louisiana textbook case of 1929. Justice 
Hughes maintained that 

One may scan the acts in vain to ascertain where 

any money is appropriated for the purchase of school 

books for the use of any church, private, sectarian 
or even public school. The appropriations were made 
for the specific purpose of adiiiieg school books 
for the use of the school children of the State, free 
of cost to them. It was for their benefit and the 
resulting benefit to the State that the appropriations 
were made. . . The schools, however, are not the 
beneficiaries of these appropriations. They obtain 
nothing from them, nor are they relieved of a single 
obligation, because of them. The school children and 
the State alone are the beneficiaries. 
Some courts have tried to brush aside this argument as 
a subterfuge. Not so, said dissenting Justice Robinson 
of Washington. The textbook case is an a fortiori argu- 
ment for extending bus transportation privileges to all 
children, no matter what school they attend. 

Fundamentally, the bus transportation issue reduces 
itself to the question of whether it really benefits the 
private or parochial school and if it does, how and to 
what extent. The Circuit Court of Maryland County made 
a useful distinction when it said that “it is certainly true 
that public funds cannot be lawfully applied to a private 
use. But the appropriation of public money to a public 
purpose is an entirely different thing.” And it held that 
the transportation statute is for a public purpose. 

The people of Wisconsin who are about to vote on an 
amendment permitting free transportation of all school 
children, should read carefully the decision of one of 
their own courts, the Circuit Court of Chippewa County: 

Permitting school children to ride together in the 

school bus of the school district does not involve 

any question of sectarian instruction. . . Permitting 
parochial school children to ride in a school bus the 
same as other children of the district, in the interests 
of education, is not using public money for the bene- 
fit of any particular school. It is using money for 
the benefit of the children riding in that bus. The 
fact that such transportation makes it more con- 
venient for some of the children to attend a paro- 
chial school is not in any way appropriating money 
for the benefit of that school. 
The States that have amended their constitutions to make 
bus transportation legal for all children—New York, 
Kentucky, Washington, New Jersey—have not done so 
with the intention of giving public aid to so-called pri- 
vate and parochial schools; they have done it to perform 
a public service that redounds to the benefit of the child 
and of the State. This side of the bus transportation issue 


deserves wide recognition and acceptance. 


























Eyes upon the foil 


“A radical change in a society is impossible without a 
radical change in the individuals composing that society,” 


warns Louis Baldwin, Professor of English at DePaul Univer- 





Louis Baldwin 


sity, analyzing what Pius XIl calls 
“the religious anemia of our times.” 





Not long ago Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison completed 
a series of thirteen articles entitled “Can Protestantism 
Win America?” published in the magazine, The Christian 
Century. 

He presented a sort of competitive trichotomy, a three- 
cornered arena in which three gladiators—Protestantism, 
Catholicism and secularism—belabor each other to win 
the hand of America. The secularist is the strongest of 
the three, not only because he is the biggest, but also 
because he wears the lady’s favor. The Catholic is the 
most dangerous, not simply because at the moment he 
seems the most determined, but because he is of a rather 
dictatorial nature and, if he wins the lady, will make 
her utterly miserable. The Protestant, who is of course 
the radiant hero in the triangle, is the weakest fighter 
because he lacks coordination. Until he coordinates his 
efforts, says Dr. Morrison, he cannot hope to be effec- 
tive; in short, the hope of Protestantism in America lies 
in an “ecumenical church,” in the unification of all its 
many sects. 

I do not think we need concern ourselves here with 
Dr. Morrison’s proposal. It is not the first attempt that 
has been made to rally Protestants under a single banner, 
and it suffers from a fundamental contradiction that 
plagues all such attempts. Protestantism, if it is to re- 
main true to its principle of private interpretation, is 
predominantly anarchist; and there are certain obvious 
difficulties in proposing to a group of anarchists that 
they get together to form a single government. 

Nor does it seem necessary to discuss his charge that 
the Catholic Church is essentially anti-democratic. The 
charge is hackneyed now, and what truth it does con- 
tain has been so disproportionately exploited that, like 
Hitler’s charges against the Jews, it refutes itself in its 
own exaggeration. There is not very much to be gained, 
either, from merely raising the temperature in current 
religious controversies. It should be more fruitful to 
consider the problem presented by the common enemy, 
secularism—which, writes Dr. Morrison, “is an outlook 
on life limited to this world only. It either denies or 
has no interest in affirming that human life has any 
meaning beyond the immediate experience of its events.” 

Secularism, then, lacks the codified set of principles 
which we would expect of a philosophy; whatever 
philosophic principles may be latent in it are undoubtedly 
those of materialism (its first official impresarios, 
Holyoake and Bradlaugh, were respectively an agnostic 
and an atheist), but these principles find expression in 
attitudes and in human conduct rather than in specula- 
tive dicta. This distinction, implied in Dr. Morrison’s 
definition of secularism as an “outlook on life,” is im- 
portant, because the very vagueness and intangibility of 
secularism render it, like a colorless and odorless poison 
gas, peculiarly insidious. 


In this relatively amorphous state, furthermore, lack- 
ing as it does specific tenets, it is ostensibly compatible 
with religion. Materialism denies the spiritual; secu- 
larism merely ignores or neglects it, limiting its scope. 
Thus John Doe, who—be he Catholic, Protestant or 
Jew—would instinctively reject materialism, is far more 
susceptible to what seems to him (if, indeed, he is at all 
aware of its existence) to be nothing more than an in- 
nocent change in viewpoint. He does not see that in 
exalting Caesar he humbles God. 

Secularism denies to God and religion any part in the 
conduct of human affairs—government, education, busi- 
ness; in this, it is a specifically modern phenomenon. 
The ancient pagans were not secularists, for they had no 
need to be—their protean gods could be conveniently 
remodeled to suit the changing times. Religion, how- 
ever perverted, was a part of their lives. Nor, obviously, 
was Christendom a secularist society. It was not until 
relatively recent times that men began to think of 
religion as something to be tolerated on Sunday morning 
and then quite conveniently forgotten for the rest of the 
week. 

Secularism has its roots in the first of the world-flesh- 
devil triad, roots in man’s fallen nature which reach 
back to Genesis. It represents the modern lukewarm 
Christian’s vague and vain attempt to reconcile his 
religion with his worldliness, to serve two masters. In 
this sense, it is worldliness—in the twentieth-century 
edition. 

In the early Middle Ages, since society was primitive 
and the good things of this world were relatively scarce, 
and since religious life was guided by a universally 
recognized authority, worldliness was limited largely to 
the propertied classes, and was trammeled even there. 
With the introduction of Oriental luxuries during the 
Crusades, however, and the multiplying of commercial 
opportunities, the things of this world became more 
easily available and hence more numerous. The world 
became ripe for worldliness. Then a strange thing 
happened. 

Many of the representatives of that organization spe- 
cifically designed to combat worldliness (as well as the 
flesh and the devil), instead of combating it, succumbed 
to it. Churchmen began to be reproached for failing to 
practise what they preached. Much of the criticism was 
healthy and necessary—and it might have been success- 
ful. But it never had a chance. In the sixteenth century 
other and different critics, many of them inspired by a 
fear of “the world,” introduced the doctrine of private 
interpretation, and the lid blew off. They seized upon 
writings which the Church had collected and preserved 
for fifteen hundred years as divinely inspired, and then 
denied the legitimacy of the Church. In professedly 
attempting to halt the growth of worldliness, the reform- 
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ers of the day destroyed the one remaining check upon it. 

Each man could now interpret the word of God as 
he saw fit; his weakened will could now be justified 
by his own darkened intellect. He could rationalize his 
sins and his peccadillos and his worldliness to his heart’s 
content. And he did. In the doctrine of predestination 
he went so far as to discover that the elect would enjoy 
not only the happiness of the next world but also the 
goods of this one—a philosophy that proved most com- 
forting in the ensuing scramble. 

Christendom never recovered from that blow; it is still 
falling to pieces around the eternal rock of Christianity. 
As feudalism decayed in an age of gunpowder and grow- 
ing trade, and finally died in the liberalism of the 
eighteenth century, a new society arose in which a new 
problem replaced the old: the average man, who before 
may have served a lord, now had to earn a living. He 
became absorbed in earning a living (an absorption with 
‘which, I am sure, most of us in the boat with him can 
sympathize), and then in earning a better living. Is it 
surprising that before long we find him, for all prac- 
tical purposes, considering that better living as his 
ultimate end? 

The nineteenth century wrapped the package, especially 
in this land of opportunity. In addition to the growing 
influence of popular science and the vast increase in 
material wealth provided in the western world by the 
mass production of industrialism, there was in America 
the frontier, which, until about the turn of the century, 
was open to all sorts of get-rich-quick exploitation. These 
factors produced a nation which is still by far the world’s 
richest—the richest nation and, in view of the relation 
between worldliness and wealth, the richest field for the 
growth of secularism. 

On almost every page of almost every magazine we 
see the symptoms. No family should be without a 1946 
car—except, perhaps, those who have already ordered a 
1947. The happiness of a home may hang precariously 
upon the selection of a brand of soapflakes. Junior is 
dying by inches for lack of Kiddy-Krunchy breakfast 
cereal. And the girl who isn’t using Kis-Gud lipstick 
might just as well be an anchoress in the middle of 
the Mojave Desert. 

Though much advertising belongs in the lunatic fringe 
of secularism, its frenetic activities are nevertheless effec- 
tive. (The advertising business is not so haphazard as 
we might sometimes think; of all businesses, it is prob- 
ably the most introspective.) They could be effective, 
of course, only in a highly secularized society. They 
are the symbols of twentieth-century civilization. For 
advertising feeds upon our obsession with the things of 
this world. 

A radical change in a society is impossible without a 
radical change in the individuals composing that society. 
So long as men hate men, we shall have war; so long as 
men—Christian men, at least—cherish material things, 
we shall have secularism. These are fundamental and, 
given man’s fallen nature, perhaps ineradicable evils. 
The remedies lie not in man’s concern over society’s fate, 
but in his concern over his own fate. 
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It is this latter concern that holds the answer to 
secularism, which is a personal fault before it is a 
social evil. Surely it is more sensible for each of us to 
treat it, to try to overcome it, in its personal rather than 
its social aspect. What does it profit man to worry him- 
self sick over the next generation and neglect his own 
soul? Let us first, by all means, get at the beam in our 
own eye. 

Those of us who do not believe that life is “a tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing” must learn to look at things, though but darkly, 
in the glass of eternity, for there the Spirit looms large 
and the world looks small. We must not make graven 
images of those things which lie prey to rust and to the 
moth. That yacht, that house, that car, that phonograph 
record, that book, those new shoes—let us keep these 
things in their proper perspective, for we shall not take 
them with us. A Buick may be a wonderful piece of 
machinery and a useful thing to have, but it isn’t the 
vehicle to get us to Heaven. 
Worldliness does not con- 
sist in frantically salaaming 
before our new radio every 
morning, nor does other- 
worldliness consist in taking 
an axe to it. Nor—though 
this is a good deal com- 
moner -—— does_ worldliness 
consist only in the sort of principles that prompt Mr. 
and Mrs. John Doe to have a new car instead of a new 
baby. As always, it’s the little things we must watch 
for: letting a radio program make us late for mass on 
Sunday, supporting the black market because we simply 
can’t do without a steak, dropping dimes in the poor 
box and dollars at the ticket window. Let us keep in 
mind that a woman named Martha once became so 
concerned over so innocent—and so trivial—a thing as 
the preparation of a meal that she complained to her 
Guest that her sister should leave His Company and help 
her with dinner. 

“Martha, Martha,” He replied, “you are careful and 
troubled about many things; but one thing is necessary. 
Mary has chosen the best part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

There is need to keep before us the fact that this life 
is only an instant in which we determine the way we 
shall live for eternity. To live spiritually in eternity, 
we must live spiritually now. Our lives should be dedi- 
cated to our ultimate end. 

And let us pray—pray with the Church, as members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. Too many Catholics, 
for example, merely attend Mass, when, with the help 
of a missal, they could participate in the Mass, in its 
miracle of love, its drama of sacrifice. In the frequent 
reception of the sacraments we open in our souls the 
special channels of divine grace. We have the liturgy 
for our spiritual nourishment. Using all these means, 
we can do our part in remedying the spiritual malaise 
which Pius XII has called “the religious anemia of our 
times.” 
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Radio’s function in 
adolescent education 





How can our schools educate boys and girls to appreciate 
the best that radio has to offer and reject the glamorized 
immorality of some of its offerings? Sister M. Muriel .is 

head of the Department of Education, 





Sister M. Muriel 


Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and contributor to educational papers. 





Schools have always been slow to adopt the new tools of 
learning made available by science. Motion pictures 
were widely accepted as entertainment before they were 
used effectively in the classroom. The radio, likewise, was 
utilized extensively by commercial organizations as a 
means of advertising, and listeners had accepted it as 
a commonplace device, long before the schools awakened 
to its value for education. Educators are only begin- 
ning to sense the possibilities inherent in radio for 
enriching the educational experiences of the adolescent. 

Whether or not we make use of it in the classroom, 
radio does exert a definite influence on youth. Its effect 
upon the out-of-school life of teen-agers is tremendous, 
as they listen daily to a withering barrage of political, 
economic and social propaganda, a flood of verbose sales 
talks and continuous mediocre claptrap. These pro- 
grams are affecting their attitudes, altering their apprecia- 
tions and influencing their emerging philosophy of life. 
In the realm of personal relations and ideals of per- 
sonality, no other single influence—movies, of course, 
excluded—has been so pervasive. The standards of social 
behavior, the attitudes concerning home life, marriage 
and divorce, apparently all take their cue from radio’s 
borrowed Hollywood stars. What these stars do and 
believe immediately becomes the ideal of thousands of 
adolescents. The result has been to create a widespread 
disregard for the sanctity of marriage, the idealization 
of the home and many of the finer social relations. The 
divorcée, the libertine, the gay night-life roué, the con- 
fidence man and the clever promoter are presented so 
alluririgly that it would be a psychological miracle if 
immature youth did not idealize the behavior they 
portray. 

But youth is not content merely to idealize—ado- 
lescence is a period of slavish imitation. One has only 
to watch a crowd of high-school youngsters or college 
freshmen to get enough data to verify this statement. 
Note the way they dress. Girls, many from wealthy 
homes, are smug with the consciousness that they are 
thoroughly “casual” in slacks, “sloppy Joes,” or frayed, 
wrinkled jeans. Close-range observation in the class- 
room reveals the same imitative homage to their idols 
in the parrotlike expressions and catch-phrases which 
they all echo. The most bizarre adjectives are used to 
describe commonplace, everyday incidents in the lives 
of their “guest stars.” 

The effects of this imitation are being reflected in the 
present crime wave. The omnipresent radio drama plays 
up the two-gun criminal and the smartaleck who is 
always outwitting dad or the police. The thousands of 
callow youth who daily follow these programs could not 
escape being inoculated with their virus and impelled 
to overt behavior. Every fine and noble ideal instilled in 


the home, the school and the church is destroyed by 
the poison germs thus disseminated. The dominant at- 
titude of many of the youth of today is determined 
by radio’s philosophy. 

The school is the one place, aside from the home, 
where youth can be helped to interpret what happens to 
him in his out-of-school life. Through the radio, through 
the movie, through companions and in the home, he has 
a variety of conflicting experiences which he attempts 
to organize into a system of thought and action. Now, 
if the school can become the place where he does in- 
tegrate and interpret all these experiences, then it can 
aid him in developing valid criteria on life and its 
meaning. But if life within the school is totally isolated 
from what happens to him in his out-of-school activities 
and—which is our present concern—what happens to 
him as he sits in front of the radio, we can have little 
assurance of his future moral integrity. 

How, then, shall we use radio in the education of ado- 
lescents? There are, it seems to the writer, several useful 
services we may render to youth through this new tool 
of learning. First, we can sensitize students to what radio 
is doing to them. To recognize what is happening to us 
is usually the first step in freeing ourselves from un- 
critical acceptance. Second, we can develop in school a 
critical interpretation of out-of-school listening, thus 
affording standards for judging both content and per- 
formance. Moreover, we may hope to educate these 
adolescents in taste, discernment and appreciation, so 
that they will come to value the best that radio has to 
offer. The radio is a definite challenge to our teachers. 
Will they meet that challenge? 


Looking ahead 


The moral issues in the Nuremberg trial have been more 
than a little obscured in the raging debate on its legal 
technicalities. AMERICA has asked Father Gustav Gund- 
lach, S.J., professor of Moral Theology in the Pontifical 
Gregorian University at Rome, to give its readers an 
ethical analysis of this “celebrated cause.” 

Wherever four Americans are gathered together, three 
of them are talking about the housing shortage; and of 
these, two are complaining about the landlord. Ezra J. 
Poulsen speaks little about economics and less about the 
OPA; but he does hold the mirror up to the tenants, to 
show that when the landlord worries about ceilings, it is 
not always rent ceilings. 

Millions for research, but only cents for Catholics. 
Messrs. Bauer and Pleasants would like to know why. 
Their answer will not be wholly consoling to Catholic 
schools. 
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Common literary 


The moral orientation of literature and its ultimate basis 
in religious truth, the Literary Editor claims, show them- 
selves in the element of inspiration. This has been com- 
monly looked for in great books, and 
the tradition still endures; it must 





principles: II 


Harold C. Gardiner 


endure in Catholic letters above all. 





If the two preceding instalments of this discussion have 
succeeded in establishing anything, they have, I hope, 
shown that literature, or, for the sake of concreteness, 
this or that particular book, is not so much the stone 
that is dropped into the pond as the widening ripples 
that follow the drop. By that I mean that a particular 
book, say a Brideshead or a Woman of the Pharisees, 
does much more than merely report correlated incidents 
or reproduce a scene or an epoch (that would be the 
dropping of the stone); it further sets in motion a 
whole series of moral and religious reactions—not, in- 
deed, necessarily by any conscious or explicit moral- 
izing or pveachment, but simply because that is the 
nature of the beast; literature being intrinsically an 
activity whose function is moral and whose morality can 
rest ultimately only in religion. 

Another way of getting to the same con- 

clusion, it seems to me, is the recognition 
that in literature, as in any other volitional 
activity, there can always be distinguished the 
finis operis and the finis operantis. The pur- 
pose the doer has in mind (finis operantis) , 
in the instance, for example, of a specific 
book, may be just to tell a good and gripping os 
story, or it may be to reveal and thereby, to 
some extent, to rectify some social evil. 
But beyond what he intends or even vaguely envisions, 
there will be inevitably an intrinsic finality, a goal 
inherent in the work itself (finis operis), which will 
obtain, whether the author thinks of it or intends it or 
not. So a gourmand may eat his food only because he 
likes it, but it will, nevertheless, still do its intrinsic job 
of nourishing him. He may, indeed, eat to live, but he 
will still live because he eats. Incidentally, many an 
author is guilty on that score in the matter of sugges- 
tiveness: the vivid scene, the titillating passage, may 
have been written with all the good intentions in the 
world, but its intrinsic bent, what it will actually occa- 
sion, is the further ripple that the author may not intend, 
but for which he is, nevertheless, responsible. 

To get back on the track. There is a purposiveness, 
then, inherent in art and particularly in literature. It is 
there quite independently of the artist’s intentions; it is 
there because literature, treating of the actions of men 
who are good or bad, exercises a moral function, whose 
basis is religion—at least in the wide and inclusive sense 
of man’s relationship to God. 
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This is what I have been laboring to establish thus 
far. If the logic is not too sieve-like, it will have shown 
the fundamental reason why, for those who write and 
criticize in accord with the traditions of western culture, 
there can be no such thing as “art for art’s sake.” It may 
be good to ponder this a bit here, to bring out still 
further just what is this moral function of literature. 

Now it is quite true that the “rules” of literature are 
not the rules of morality, nor are the rules of morality 
the “rules” of literature. In that sense, art has its own 
autonomous standards. So, for that matter have other 
human activities. There are, I suppose, “rules” for good 
running; but a man may be a thief or a murderer and 
still hold world records on the track. In other words, 
rules for swiftness of foot are not rules for integrity of 
life. But the rules for speed are, nevertheless, not wholly 
independent of standards of morality; they 
are subordinate to norms of good living in 
two ways: first of all positively, in so far as 
all human activity is subject to the primacy 
of morality (and hence the runner, for 
example, must have a morally sound motive 
for running) ; second, the rules for speed are 
subordinate to morality negatively, in so far 
as good living will check excesses that might 
interfere with speed of foot. A man may be a 
thief and a Mercury; the wings on his heels will molt if 
he becomes a drunkard or a glutton. 

So literature, though it has its own autonomous norms 
and standards, is not, for that reason, independent of 
morality. It is subordinate first of all positively, since 
the writer, even in his writing, is still under the im- 
perative of the moral “ought”; it is subordinate, second, 
because morals are a negative or “check” norm, which 
will forestall vulgarities, excesses, lack of restraint and 
other unhealthy growths, which are, even under the 
autonomy of literature’s norms, artistic defects. 

Let’s claim, then, that these various ways of approach- 
ing the problem have actually established the fact that 
there is an inherent moral and fundamentally religious 
purposiveness in literature and that these two elements 
have constituted, throughout the whole history of the 
western literary tradition, the fundamental norms for 
criticism and creation. Let’s further claim, as we have 
tried to establish earlier, that these values still exist and 
operate in the field of Catholic letters, which carry on 
the grand tradition in a literary world where, by and 














large, the moral teleology of literature is either vocifer- 
ously denied or blandly ignored. The further question is: 
how can I recognize the working of these two elements? 
What shall I look for in my reading that will indicate 
their presence? Is there a handy hazel twig that will 
twitch at the presence of these perhaps hidden streams? 

I think there is, and I think it can be called inspira- 
tion. The word itself is unimportant; “inspiration” may 
smack a bit too much of evangelical drum-thumping or 
the sentimental (and materialistic) uplift of Horatio 
Alger. Any such resemblance is, of course, purely coinci- 
dental. The “inspiration” that the moral bent of literature 
implies and externalizes is a far deeper thing: it is the 
sublimation, the ennobling, the strengthening of our 
emotional activity through the deliberate and legitimate 
exercise of those emotions, with a consequent ennobling, 
strengthening, of character. 

This quality of a book to fortify the soul has been 
indicated by critics under many terms. Grant C. Knight, 
for example, writing in the Saturday Review of Literature 
for July 14, 1945, calls this quality the “heroic principle.” 
After running through many great books of the past, 
from the Bible and the Greek epics down to more recent 
classics, the author concludes: 

Our inductive reasoning leads us, therefore, to the 

conclusion that great literature by donating health 

to mind and body has been utilitarian and moral. 

We have cherished those books which have .. . 

kindled our wonder at our own mettle and helped 

to mold us into a more or less humane gregarious- 
ness. 

Implicit in this conclusion is the conviction that 

humanity is neither imbecile nor futile, that its 

struggle for self-realization has meaning, and that 

the literature which aligns itself with this endeavor 

has the best chance to be remembered. 
Mr. Grant is here in good company. His findings but 
give a modern reinforcement to the statements of all the 
classical critics of English (and indeed any other) letters. 
If you would like to examine a fairly good sampling of 
such judgments, you will find it in J. Donald Adams’ 
The Shape of Books to Come, from which I take the fol- 
lowing excerpt from De Quincy as typical. Speaking of 
the various forms of creative literature, he says: 

All alike restore to man’s mind the ideals of justice, 

of hope, of truth, of mercy, of retribution, which 

else (left to the support of daily life in its realities) 
would languish for want of sufficient illustration. 

. . . these ideals would often remain amongst us as 

mere national forms; whereas, by the creative forces 

of man put forth in literature they gain a vernal life 
of restoration and germinate into vital activities. 

The commonest novel, by moving in alliance with 

human fears and hopes, with human instincts of 

wrong and right, sustains and quickens those affec- 

tions. 
This heroic element, or inspiration, can inform a book 
in many ways and guises. In the earlier days of the epic 
and the classical and Shakespearean drama, there was 
nearly always a clearly-defined hero—a hero, indeed, 
with the tragic flaw, but of a stature, nevertheless, that 
loomed noble and imposing. As literature took up more 
and more the treatment of what we, in these democratic 


days, call the “little people,” or the “common man,” the 
predominance of a single hero in a novel has waned, and 
what we get generally nowadays is a main character or 
other among a host of minor ones. Indeed, the trend has 
set in so strongly against the here of the past that in con- 
temporary novel after novel the main character turns out 
to be not a human being who is wretched or awe-ful, 
but one who is merely petty. You will find this type of 
sentimentally conceived character rampant in Saroyan; 
Steinbeck leans toward it, particularly in his later works, 
such as Cannery Row. 

It is not snobbishness which makes us ask whether 
such hollow men are worth reading about. It is rather 
the instincts of the human soul, which may, indeed, 
actually squirm or collapse under the real challenges of 
life, but which, nevertheless, expects to find a challenge 
in literature. 

But in the contemporary literature that is still faithful 
to the cultural traditions of the west, the values of the 
hero, at least, if not his actual figure, continue to give 
literature its inspirational force. Brigitte Pian of A 
Woman of the Pharisees, Julia and Sebastian of Brides- 
head Revisited, the nameless little priest in The Labyrin- 
thine Ways are not, it is true, a Guinivere, an Anthony 
and Cleopatra, a Thomas More, but they all have their 
flash of greatness; they all are, for the moment, noble in 
their renunciation, and thus reaffirm the heroic principle. 
If you would insist that the heroism, and the consequent 
inspiration, of these characters is muted and in a minor 
key, it might be admitted; but if you would see quite 
vividly, I think, what debility creeps into literature when 
the heroic principle is utterly lacking, compare any one 
of these books with The Fall of Valor, reviewed elsewhere 
in these columns this week. (Make the comparison, that 
is, if you are professionally and legitimately interested, 
for I definitely do not commend The Fall of Valor other- 
wise. ) 

To close this examination of the common principles 
that have informed and continue to inform the literature 
that remains in the age-old tradition, let me suggest that 
we end, aptly enough, just about where we started. In 
the opening article, I tried to bring out that the supreme 
role literature has to play is not merely on the level of 
human understanding among peoples and nations, but 
that the function of creative writing (and reading) and 
preeminently the function of Catholic writing, (and read- 
ing) is to broaden the base and deepen the motives for 
a true supernatural charity toward my fellow men. Litera- 
ture can do this precise thing, because it has of its nature 
a moral and religious bent, which manifests itself in the 
inspiration that is the hall-mark of all great books. 

And if this inspiration consists in stirring my emotions 
and imagination to a realization that there is some hero- 
ism in the weakest of men (yes, and some weakness in 
the most heroic) , then I am seeing men as God sees them. 
He sees them to love them—not groundlessly, not irra- 
tionally, not sentimentally, but because He sees His own 
infinite perfections mirrored in every one of them. If 
literature be true to itself, it helps bring me to see men 
in the same way, and that way is grounded in charity. 
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Did You Say “Valor”? 
THE FALL OF VALOR 


By Charles Jackson. Rinehart. 310p. 
2.75 


You have probably read a great deal 
about this novel already. It is bound to 
be a cause célébre among readers and 
critics for many a month to come; it is 
written by an author who is no mere 
sensation-monger; it is a serivus at- 
tempt to treat with restraint a moral 
malady which does exist and which, 
for aught I know, may be spreading, 








for all that it is rarely mentioned in 
what used to be called polite society. 
But for all that must be admitted in 
honesty concerning the author’s appar- 
ent intentions, the book is a failure. 
It fails first of all on its own pre- 
sumptions. It is, on face value, a study 
of a psychological and social problem. 
Now it may be true that it is not to be 
demanded of a novel that it solve the 
problems of this kind that it studies, 
but at least the exposition of the prob- 
lem, its emergence into reality in the 
pages of the book, must have artistic 
probability. I believe the situation Mr. 
Jackson censtructs for his chief char- 
acter, John Grandin, exemplifies ap- 
positely what Aristotle says art can 
never deal with, a possibility that is 


improbable, something that can actual- 
ly happen, but which lacks veri- 
similitude. 

The situatien is this. After ten years 
of married life that began well indeed 
and then slowly bogged down into care- 
lessness and a take-it-for-granted atti- 
tude, the Grandins plan a second 
honeymoon, both of them determining 
that now they will renew their earlier 
ideals, frankly face their difficulties, 
and start afresh. John Grandin, forty- 
four, feels the war very keenly and is 
obsessed with a morbid realization that 
so many golden lads are marked for 
death. He has brooded over their shat- 
tered bodies in news-pictures of many a 
bloody beach, and when he meets Cliff, 
the gigantic, handsome Marine captain, 





Conversations of Pére Lamy 


(Based on the Memoir by Paul Biver) 


Curé of ragpickers, often taken in 


By women who came begging for layettes 


And that’s all right. What interests me more 


Is that for seventeen years, more or less, 
You haven’t got to bed before midnight 


Seventeen times. And you are on your feet 


By five each morning. We love abnegation, 








To sell for wine—“I did not know it though. 
They changed their kerchiefs, spoke a different way. 
How could I know they had been here last week?” 
“He let himself be taken in,” jeered Satan. 
“He wanted to do good. How could he tell? 
I should have done the same myself,” said Mary. 
She smiled with eyes as blue as periwinkle, 
But none the less—‘Please be a little careful 
Next time.” He knew she was not blaming him. 


One day they talked about his country childhood. 
She said: “You would have killed yourself, you know, 
Cutting your capers in the trees. I saved you 
Hundreds of times. And then that frightful statue! 
You thought to honor me by painting it— 

The yellow sash! You made me very ugly!” 

She laughed with all her heart. “But still I liked it.” 
(Satan with his fox face was there and listening. 
She turned to him.) “This child sang hymns to me. 
He had a fresh young voice. I liked to hear it. 

You tried to kill him in a fire once. 

I wished that he should be a priest. You see? 

He is a priest.” Her great triumphant eyes 

Sparkled with love; her motherly small hands 

Moved exquisitely toward the bent old man. 


“When he was twenty-three and in the army, 

He said my Little Hours every day. 

He feli asleep and, when he woke, his fingers 

Were at the end. He thought he had said all 

And slept again. And that is what I wanted! 

I turned the leaves and moved your fingers for you.’ 
“I was a simpleton.” They smiled together. 


? 


“Now, let’s consider how your days are spent, 
My child—you haven’t heard that ever, have you? 


My Son and I, when it forgets itself. 

You say Mass well—but still you do not ask 

Nearly enough. Ask for much more.” Her eyes 
Looked straight at him, looked through him and beyond 
To lands where no cross stood. Her gaze returned 
And rested on his surplice—“Now that lace . . . ” 
She touched it. “Imitation, as I thought.” 

That did not bother him; somehow he felt 
Comforted. He knew she was not fussy, 

She liked things well done, that was all. The chancel 
Should have been washed a month ago at least 

And he would do it if Germaine did not. 


“Listen,” her hands were lifted, “I give always. 
My Son and I, we are not hard to please. 
Leave all to me. The people must do penance 
Or war will come again. There must be order. 
Marriage must be inviolate.” She wept. 
Yet soon she said: “My child, if God in anger 
Should smash the world to pieces, I would gather 
The fragments up and take them back to Him. 
Do you know that?” Her eyes blazed love and pity. 


7 + . 


Later a sculptress made a statue of her; 
The head was bowed “to be more mystical.” 
“My dear,” said Pére Lamy, “you have it wrong. 
She is not mystical at all. She looks you 
Straight in the eye...” 


The old curé is dead now. 
Those who receive help through his intercession 
Are earnestly entreated to inform 
Monsieur le Curé de Saint-Lucien. 


Sister Mary JEREMY 
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at the summer resort, he falls in love 
with him. He struggles against it, he 
tries to keep it a platonic and idealistic 
thing, but it grows cancer-like in him 
until he sees it to be what it really is— 
a thing of the flesh, homosexualism. 
His marriage, when his wife faces the 
fact with horror, is ruined utterly be- 
yond any compromise, even for the 
sake of his two sons. He nearly comes 
to a tragic end at the hands of the 
shocked object of his dark affection. 

I do not reject the novel solely and 
absolutely because of its subject mat- 
ter; it is, admittedly, a most risky 
theme, but similar themes have been 
treated successfully in great literature 
—we do have an Oedipus Rex. And it 
must be admitted, that save for some 
utterly unnecessary and very coarse 
talk toward the end of the story, Mr. 
Jackson keeps the darkling story fairly 
well within restraint. But the danger is 
inevitably lurking on almost every page 
of the book; the theme is, of its very 
nature, flushed with a sickly cast. 

But the book fails because there is 
no motivation. As far as the reader 
goes, Grandin plumps suddenly into a 
course of action for which there is no 
foundation, against which his whole 
past life had fortified him. It is, then, 
incredible, and it will not go down. 

But a sounder reason for the failure 
is that this study of a marriage and 
the horrible consequences which its in- 
different success occasions is based, as 
far as I can discern, on no realization, 
either in the author’s mind or in his 
characters’, of what marriage ought to 


be. Neither John nor Ethel Grandin 
has ever had the slightest inkling that, 
as C. S. Lewis remarks in That Hide- 
ous Strength, “humility is an erotic 
necessity.” Their estrangement (under 
the circumstances, which the autbor in- 
sists on again and again, that they 
really are still in love) is ridiculous 
and improbable. Further, I would say 
—though I maintain that a critic’s job 
is not to review the author but the 
book—that Mr. Jackson is hazy about 
what marriage is supposed to be; my 
ground for saying this is the passage 
in which the author, mentioning Gran- 
din’s various affairs before marriage, 
says that one of them “was the kind of 
affair which every young man should 
have in his teens.” Above all, there is 
not a breath of suspicion, on the part 
of author or characters, that marriage 
has anything spiritual about it. Lastly, 
the book does not end. All is suspended 
in confusion. 





The book is unhealthy; it cannot but 
be, any more than an atmosphere laden 
with cholera can; it is unconvincing 
and forced. It certainly does not fulfil 
the functions of literature as we have 
been trying to discuss them in this sec- 
tion for the past weeks. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 
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THE MEETING OF EAST AND 
WEST. 





By F. S. C. Northrop. Macmillan. 531p. 
$6 


When works are acclaimed for their 
reach instead of for their grasp, Pro- 
fessor Northrop’s book will deserve the 
praise that must still be withheld. It 
was a mighty undertaking: nothing less 
than: 1) a critical analysis of the cul- 
tural foundations of the great civiliza- 
tions, ancient and modern, of East and 
West, and 2) an elaboration of an epis- 
temological method by which the actual 
and potential conflicts between them 
can be resolved with positive gain to 
humanity. 

Though Nerthrop fails badly in ex- 
ecution, the failure is by no means 
irremediable. In the first place, his 
analysis of culture foundations fails by 


reason of a faulty reading of history. 
With the Sterling Library at hand, this 
defect should be easily removed. The 
deficiency in epistemology should cause 
even less concern. It is only a matter 
of divesting the theory, as it stands, of 
inconvenient and improbable complica- 
tions and of thus ordering it to the 
common intelligence and service of 
mankind. 

Should Professor Northrop take steps 
to correct his errors of fact and, even 
more, should he rectify his faulty epis- 
temology in line with what right rea- 
son demands, I should confess myself 
in the presence of a miracle. These are 
few philosophers in our secular uni- 
versities, and perhaps least of all 
among those who wear philosophy’s 
device. They inherit a body of opinion 
—nominalist, positivist, subjectivist— 
together with an idolatrous subservi- 
ence to positive science. From these 
presuppositions—the Zeitgeist of our 


times—nothing can budge them; cer- 
tainly not the power of truth to which 
they are seldom exposed. It is a dread- 
ful situation when one recalls philoso- 
phy’s duty to order and direct the 
sciences. 

The solution offered by this book to 
the basic problem of human knowledge 
does not depart radically from the sub- 
jectivist position entrenched since Des- 
cartes. Northrop gives the show away 
at the very threshold of his injury 
when he confesses: “No alternative re- 
mains but to accept Galileo’s and New- 
ton’s distinction between sensed, and 
mathematically designated, indirectly 
verified nature; the distinction between 
what is termed the esthetic component 
and the theoretic component in things” 
(p. 440). There is no recognition of 
the first principle of all sane philoso- 
phy—the innate power of the mind to 
achieve conformity with objective real- 
ity, with being as it is in itself. Hence 
there can be no metaphysics. Instead 
of metaphysics we get a more or less 
ingenious, and obscure, account of how 
the immediately known (the esthetic 
component) is related to the indirectly 
verified (the theoretic component) by 
“epistemic correlation.” The latter, at 
best, is reducible to the scientific meth- 
od, ie., of verifying conclusions by 
means of various hypotheses until 
“truth” is secured. 

Professor Northrop, plainly, is an 
idealist and a pragmatist. He became 
an idealist the moment he denied the 
self-evident fact of the mind’s innate 
disposition to reflect objective reality as 
it is. As an idealist, he chose to deny 
to his intelligence its normal function 
of recognizing and using the principle 
of contradiction and the principle of 
sufficient reason as ontological princi- 
ples which lead the mind by inescap- 
able logic to recognize the transcen- 
dence and immutability in the attri- 
butes of all being, and analogousness 
in its predication. So Northrop becomes 
a pragmatist—a position which in all 
cases is willed rather than accepted 
under the compulsion of rational evi- 
dence. Professor Northrop’s pragma- 
tism is a naive blend of scientism and 
even more naive moral optimism in 
which it is supposed not only that posi- 
tive science can plumb the mysteries 
of the universe, but that men will some- 
how be led to accept the results with 
recognition and even joy. 

Perhaps it may seem ungracious to 
hold to a rigid standard of truth a man 
who professes a metaphysical scorn of 
truth. On the other hand, there is such 
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a thing as scholarship for its own sake 
—an ideal still held in repute at Yale. 
Against this hoary old standard Pro- 
fessor Northrop offends again and 
again. The few examples adduced here 
are examples only. 

On page 58 we learn that “Abelard 
was attacked by the Catholic Church 
in the eleventh century when he pro- 
posed the precise Aristotelian doctrine 
which the Roman Catholics since St. 
Thomas have used to define orthodoxy.” 
There have been recent attempts to 
rescue Abelard from the Nominalists, 
but none has ever dared go quite so 
far. It is a bit too far to go for a man 
who, after all, did deny a real unity 
in natures independent of our ideas of 
them. Abelard, incidentally, was not 
condemned for his Aristotelianism 
(which does not define orthodoxy) 
real or fancied, but for rationalism 
with regard to the Trinity. 

Philosophically speaking, Professor 
Northrop’s system, as we have seen, is 
not based on a high regard for objec- 
tive truth; apparently it does not en- 
gender a respect for those who do 
value truth and their reputation. 
“Studies by Mexican scholars show 
that the Catholic colleges which openly 
taught the modern unorthodox doc- 
trines were those of the Order of the 
Jesuits” (p. 60). Northrop could have 


learned from Ramos or O’Gorman that 
the Jesuits promoted the experimental 
sciences in the eighteenth century; 
some of them might well have been 
Cartesians. But this is no adequate 
foundation for the charge that “it was 
unimportant to the Jesuits whether the 
doctrine that was taught was that of 
St. Thomas, Descartes or Voltaire, pro- 
vided the Church flourished at the 
time” (p. 60). When Professor North- 
rop gets around to bolstering the insult 
with some attempt at proof, it will be 
time enough to refute it. Meanwhile 
Jesuits who read the book will regard 
this as but another indulgence of the 
author’s talent for repeating the idola 
fori. 

When Northrop comes to treat of 
Roman Catholic culture and Greek 
science, he involves his exposition in 
so many misunderstandings and mis- 
statements that the selection of the 
most typical becomes something of a 
problem. The notion, repeated many 
times, that orthodox Catholic doctrine 
once regarded sense-knowledge as es- 
sentially spurious, and matter as the 
principle of evil, forces one to reflect 
more in pity than in anger upon Pro- 
fessor Northrop’s methods of research. 
To his mind it seems a lovely idea that 
the Blessed Virgin should be divine in 
her own right. He thinks the idea well 


suited to the Latin, Mexican and Or- 
iental mind. Therefore, most Latin, 
Mexican and Oriental Catholics actual- 
ly believe this. Therefore, too, this is 
one of the ideas that will adorn Pro- 
fessor Northrop’s synthesis of human 
truths in the one world he piously 
envisages. 

Our world today is in desperate need 
of unity. Professor Northrop is correct 
in stating that this unity will not come 
about through Rotarian luncheons or 
easy talk of mutual confidence between 
nations. It will come about only 
through the progressive acceptance by 
man of eternal truths and values which 
he can ignore or reject at will, but enly 
at the expense of his own happiness. 
It is here that Professor Northrop fails 
us. He rejects the common-sense idea 
of unchanging values discovered by 
reason viewing human nature in its 
essential relationships. For Northrop 
what is “true” and “good” is deter- 
mined by the positive sciences acting 
in concert with the unguided illumina- 
tions of what he calls “spirit.” To this 
partnership is already due, roughly 
speaking, about ninety per cent of the 
present world havoc. Could it be re- 
duced to intelligible dimensions and 
terms, this book might be found to con- 
tain a philosophic formula for atomic 
disorder. Ricuarp E. Twouy, S.J. 





Political Setting for Our Lord 





THE MESSIAS 





By Rev. Josef Pickl. Translated by 
Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. Herder. 
333p. $4 
This is perhaps the most original and 
stimulating book on the political con- 
ditions of the times of Our Lord that 
has come from the pen of a Catholic 
author. By reinterpreting the writings 
of the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus 
and bringing some of the incidents of 
Pilate’s regime, recorded in The An- 
tiquities and in The Wars of the Jews, 
into closer relationship with some of 
the gospel incidents; also, by drawing 
largely on his personal experiences 
and observations while serving in the 
Balkans during the first World War, 
the author is able to present the last 
year of Christ’s public ministry and 
the trial, passion and death of Our 
Saviour in a new way, which to most 
readers will seem startlingly fresh and 
daring. 

He begins by giving a more sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the struggle 


for freedom, conducted by Judas of 
Galilee and his successors. These 
Galilean patriots are termed “robbers” 
by Josephus and Roman historians, and 
the author suggests the reasons for the 
epithet. He gives details about their 
real aim, the nature of the guerilla 
warfare they carried on, and their ex- 
pectations of a political Messias. These 
expectations, the author claims, were 
shared not only by the mass of the Jews, 
but even by the disciples and apostles 
of Christ. But Our Lord would have 
no share in their schemes, as He clear- 
ly indicated after the first Multiplica- 
tion of Loaves. 

That year Pilate threatened to seize 
the Temple treasury in order to defray 
the cost of an aqueduct benefiting the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. To hinder any 
such sacrilegious act, a band of 
Galileans, under the leadership of 
Barabbas, stationed themselves at three 
strategic points: in the inner court of 
the Temple, in the tower at Silo and 
at the entrance of Antonia. The plot 
was betrayed by the Pharisees, and on 
the first day of the Feast of the 
Tabernacles Pilate acted so swiftly that 
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the Galileans were overcome at each 
place, and many died of the wounds 
they received. The leaders of the in- 
surrection were captured and were 
sentenced by Pilate to die on the cross 
at the time of the Passover. 

The raising of Lazarus caused the 
Galileans to rally once again around 
Jesus, and on Palm Sunday they led 
Him into Jerusalem and publicly greeted 
Him as the Messias. This procession 
and the subsequent conduct of Jesus 
grievously irritated the chief priests, 
who feared a clash with Rome. They 
promptly decided to do away with Him, 
even before Judas told them that He 
and the apostles were planning the 
immediate establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. Caiphas hastened to 
Pilate with the news and demanded the 
arrest of Our Lord without delay. The 
circumstances of the capture, trial, 
treatment by the soldiers, crucifixion 
and burial are graphically described 
from an entirely new angle which gives 
the reader quite a different concept of 
the Passion than he ever had before. 

All will admire the ingenuity and 
originality of the author in using old 
































material so cleverly as to make the 
story sound quite new. Only in one par- 
ticular does he fail to do justice to the 
gospel narrative, namely, regarding the 
conduct of the apostles towards their 
Master and their faith in Him. He 
would have us believe that they fol- 
lowed Christ merely for selfish and 
worldly motives, and that they had no 
concept of His divinity until the time 
of the Last Supper. Even Peter’s clear 
profession of faith at Caesarea Philippi 
is twisted into an acknowledgment of 
Jesus’ messianic claims. He admits that 
Our Lord spoke much of His divinity 
but, owing to special difficulties, the 
apostles never grasped what He meant 
till after His resurrection. Then they 
made a full profession of faith in His 
divinity, and only then did they whole- 
heartedly surrender themselves to His 
service. Such claims are not borne out 
by the gospel narrative. 

The translation is clear and fluent, 
and the translator’s rearrangement of 
the material wins our hearty approval. 

Henry WILLMERING 





DOUBLE WEDDING RING 





By Josephine Lawrence. Appleton- 


Century. 301p. $2.75 


This novel concerning the problems of 
a middle-aged wife and mother is 
strictly tailored to woman’s-magazine 
requirements, but is superior to its 
kind in its insight into the real needs 
and aspirations of its characters. Its 
merit springs from honest observing of 
human life and problems; it is not the 


product, as is so much current fiction, 
of doctrinaire attitudes which have 
little relation to reality. 

Minnie Fearing, a typical middle- 
class American woman in her early 
fifties, is faced with the problem of 
readjusting to the fact that her chil- 
dren no longer want her or need her, 
and that her husband, though affection- 
ate, is beginning to console himself for 
the loss of his youth by a serious flirta- 
tion with a young teacher. Miss Law- 
rence shrewdly analyzes as morbid 
and based upon highly academic psy- 
chological theory the fear of parents’ 
interference manifested almost univer- 
sally by young people today. With re- 
vealing sympathy she shows the un- 
fairness of this attitude and its cruelty 
to parents who have given their whole 
lives devotedly to their children, only 
to find themselves abruptly left out of 
all their calculations. Minnie’s unhap- 
piness on this account, and that caused 
by her husband’s amour, bring her to 
the point of despair, but she would not 
choose any other life than a “double 
wedding ring” quilt pattern. “If you 
love a man you stitch your life in his 
design.” 

These main ideas are sound enough 
to make an excellent basis for a novel, 
and in her depiction of Minnie Miss 
Lawrence gives successful embodiment 
to her theme. Her other characters are 
almost invariably types, however, 
without especial distinction. And the 
action is little above the soap-opera 
level: Minnie’s son’s melodramatic 
suicide; the kidnapping of her daugh- 
ter Dene’s baby; her other daughter’s 
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improbable chance meeting with the 
man she later marries; Minnie’s sister- 
in-law’s death following an abortion; 
and the book’s too-facilely-accom- 
plished climax, where Minnie deals 
with and defeats the woman who is 
stealing her husband. 

Double Wedding Ring can be recom- 
mended as a good example of its type 
—the woman’s novel. It remains just 
that, and will be of interest chiefly to 
those to whom family problems, and 
matters of dress and household man- 
agement, are of overwhelming concern. 

JoserpHine Nicnoitts HucHes 





CHILDREN OF YESTERDAY 
By Jan Valtin. Readers’ Press. 429p. $3 





Can you take your war “straight,” i.e., 
devoid of parades, speeches and the old 
West Point spirit, but instead shot 
through and through with mud and 
dirt and bitterness and despair and 
profanity? If you can, you'll read every 
word of this account of the recent war 
in the Philippines. Jan Valtin (Richard 
Krebs), easily recalled as the author of 
Out of the Night, served with the Press 
Relations Office of the 24th Infantry di- 
vision. If a little exaggeration is per- 


mitted a reviewer, it might be said that 
apparently the soldier-author went 
through the campaigns with a rifle in 
one hand and a portable typewriter in 
the other. There were very few non- 
combatants with the division men- 
tioned; most of its members were en- 
gaged practically twenty-four hours a 
day in the mere business of survival. 

If you doubt that, read any chapter 
in the book. Major General Woodruff, 
the Division Commander, granted Val- 
tin free access to the official field re- 
ports, and Valtin, with his accounts of 
actual events, brought these prosaic 
field reports to life. It is indeed a vio- 
lently truthful book, one which makes 
no effort to present a distorted picture 
of the war. Names of the men involved 
and the towns from which they came 
are frequently given. This practice 
seems to bring the war very close to 
home. Incidentally, the royalties from 
the book have been pledged to the wel- 
fare fund of the 24th Infantry Victory 
Division Veterans’ Association. In view 
of the money that a man of Valtin’s 
reputation might have made from the 
book, his action was something more 
than a graceful gesture. 

In order to show what Valtin can do 
with words and war, let me present a 


few random quotations. In the chapter 
“We Storm Corregidor,” the campaign 
against the enemy is unforgettably em- 
phasized: 


When we hit Corregidor’s Black 
Beach with the first wave, not much 
happened. We dug in. . . . Before 
two days had passed that captain 
of ours was dead and covered by 
enemy fire so that we could not 
even recover his body. The hill was 
full of howling Japs and battle 
noise that will ring in my ears as 
long as I live. The tunnels below 
us turned into belching volcanoes 
and the limestone rocks dripped 
with American blood. A hundred 
and sixty-one of us moved in. 
Ninety-three came out. .. . War 
had crushed our illusions in the 
mud. We slugged it out with the 
Jap on Hollandia. We killed and 
buried him wholesale on Biak. We 
fought for seventy-eight days 
straight on Leyte. We led the drive 
into Bataan and we caught hell at 
were alerted for the storming of 


Corregidor. To every one of us still 
alive Corregidor is not a spot of 
glory, but the echo of a nightmare 
in hell. 


In conclusion, an account of hand-to- 
hand combat, one of a great many, 
might be quoted: 
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The Jap and I fought for the 
bayonet. . . . I felt weak, and he 
was bleeding all over me. He had 
my shoulders pinned down and he 
was hitting me. Then I remem- 
bered the penknife I had in my 
pocket. With my free hand I 
reached the knife and opened it 
with my teeth. I slashed his face. 
He weakened and I slit his throat. 
Then I pushed his head under 
water with my foot and drowned 
him. 

Strong fare? That’s Children of 

Yesterday, which is recommended only 

to those who want to read the most 


honest account of jungle warfare yet 
written. Paut KINIERY 





ESCAPE IN PASSION. MEN OF 
GOOD WILL. BOOK XXV: THE 
MAGIC CARPET. BOOK XXVI: 
FRANCOISE. 





By Jules Romains. Knopf. 638p. $3.50 


What Dr. Johnson said of Richardson 
applies with great force to Jules Ro- 
mains: if you were to read him for the 
story you would hang yourself. What 
action there is in this penultimate dual 
volume of the longest novel in literary 
history centers about the three familiar 
figures of Jerphanion, Jallez and Hav- 
erkamp. 

Haverkamp, become a Balzacian fi- 
nancier, sees his speculative barque 
engulfed by the world flood of the 
1930’s and absconds to Belgium under 
cover of a fake over-Channel suicide. 
Jerphanion and Jallez, those alteri 
egones of Romains’ own personality, 
continue to exploit their creator's 
schizophrenic dualism in regard to life 
and love. Jerphanion attains the For- 
eign Ministry only to resign at once 
over the Four-Power Pact. Jallez es- 
capes in promiscuity before he finds a 
virginal middle-aged passion in young 
Francoise Mailleul, a charming ad- 
mirer of his work. Quinette, alas, is no 
more. That Landru-like murderer (Ro- 
mains, interestingly enough, used to 
put up his car in Landru’s garage) 
succumbed to galloping consumption at 
the end of volume XXIV, Offered in 
Evidence. 

The most rewarding sequences of 
this latest instalment have to do with 
a Good Friday pilgrimage to the battle- 
fields of Verdun, undertaken by the 
wandering electrician who was Private 
Vidal, in the company of Charles 
Xavier, the orphaned son of his old 
Sergeant, whom we met along with 
Vidal as supernumeraries in the eight- 


eenth vglume, Verdun. 


Like so many French writers, Mon- 
sieur Romains has dallied dangerously 
with the literary representation of sen- 
suality. Here in the most unbridled 
manner he yields to the importunities 
of his ever-present temptation. The 
Magic Carpet is mephitic with sex, and 
to plead the rights of clinical natural- 
ism is no sufficient excuse. To say 
nothing of moral considerations, even 
as a naturalist Romains never achieves 
the dark poesy sometimes reached by 
Zola. But he has been egregious enough 
to attempt a more ingenuous apology 
in this argument of Jallez’: 


But I do not forget that in even 
the most chaste of betrothals there 
may be moments that, were they 
faithfully described as they were 
lived by the two principals, or by 
one of them, would take on the 
appearance of an intoxicating ob- 
scenity. Anyhow, if it is delightful 
to do certain things, why should it 
be shameful to describe them? 


Including the perversions of sadism 
and masochism exposed to the voyeur’s 
prying gaze? Come now, Monsieur 
Romains, this is downright silly. Gals- 
worthy, whose ten volumes of the For- 
syte Saga encompassed, on a lesser 
scale but with more evocative magic, 
very much what you are doing, wrote 
once that the nerve of sex was so omni- 
presently active everywhere that it 
needed no literary stimulus, far less 
explicit representation. And it is no 
amende, either, to wind up this roué’s 
Cook’s Tour of European capitals with 
an old-fashioned love idyl carried onto 
the moral accompaniment of Arnold’s 
Dover Beach. 

Any overall estimate of Men of Good 
Vili must wait upon the forthcoming 
November publication of the conclud- 
ing twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
books, to be issued under the general 
title of The Seventh of October. It has 
been apparent for some time, however, 
that for all his luminous intelligence as 
a social critic, his brilliance in the 
esthetic of the city, the architecture of 
the novel and in the way of political 
obiter dicta, Romains falls far behind 
his masters, Balzac and Hugo, in that 
novelistic sine qua non, character crea- 
tion. Quintette and Louis Bastide are 
good, but they cannot match Javert 
and Gavroche. It may come to pass, 
nonetheless, that this roman fleuve of 
unanisme, of the “universal psyche” 
working itself out on the streets of 
Paris between October 6, 1908, and 
October 7, 1933, will win the Nobel 
Prize. Cuarves A. Brapy 
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THE PARABLE OF THE WEDDING 
feast and the treacherous guests, 
which the nineteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost offers to our meditation, is a 
double warning. The “king” represents 
God, calling Israel to the Messianic 
kingdom through the prophets, the 
Baptist and the apostles. But the people 
killed the prophets (Matt. 23:37), 
God’s own Son and the apostles (John 
16:2), and so pulled down on them- 
selves the doom which Christ predicted: 
of the many called, few were chosen. 

God’s messengers then brought the 
Gentiles to fill up the banquet board, 
and the “King” supplied these guests 
with the wedding garment of justice 
and holiness. The fate of the stubborn 
man who refused that gown of grace 
signifies the eternal ejection that is 
damnation. 

The similitude is clear; and its very 
nature might remind us of the many 
wedding feasts in our sad day at which 
bride, groom and guests alike all lack 
the wedding garment of holiness. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Security Agency 
there was one divorce for every three 
marriages in 1945. “Advanced” think- 
ers like Bertrand Russell, who called 
the lifelong union of one man and one 
woman “intolerant, gross, cruel”; and 
Ben B. Lindsay who declared “com- 
panionate marriage is already an estab- 
lished social fact in this country,” have 
many disiciples. Divorce is accepted 
lightly, even laughingly, which induced 
Chesterton to write: “It is a form of 
hilarity which would seem to recall 
the gaiety of a grave digger in a city 
swept by a pestilence.” 

This poisonous attitude, blowing 
through the air we breathe, can cor- 
rode even a Catholic’s reverence for 
marriage, as Pius XI and Pius XII 
feared. We can emphasize the social 
aspect of marriage to the detriment of 
the sacramental; we can ignore the 
Church’s mind on mixed marriage and 
flout the warning of Leo XIII that 
“when minds do not agree as to the 
observance of religion, it is scarcely 
possible to hope for agreement on other 
things;” we can regard it as a bridge 
to position, prestige, economic security. 

Naturally the “emancipated woman,” 
as shining and superficial as the chro- 
mium on a night-club bar, as shallow 
and stale as a cocktail two days old, 
will laugh at the selflessness required 
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by marriage and motherhood. The man- 
about-town, afraid to drop anchor or 
take root, may regard as “intolerant 
and cruel” a union dissoluble only by 
death. But we cannot let the sophisti- 
cated novelist, the supercilious play- 
wright or the irresponsible playboy re- 
vise our bright ideal of sacramental 
matrimony. 

Selflessness it is which makes man 
“the head,” and woman “the heart” 
of the family, in the phrase of Pius XI, 
two in one flesh, companions, co- 
workers, perennial lovers in the best 
sense of that abused word. But self- 
lessness of that sort is on the wane. 

So, with her eternal wisdom, the 
Church, on the bridal morning, tells the 
man and wife: “You begin your mar- 
ried life by the voluntary and complete 
surrender of your individual lives in 
the interest of that deeper and wider 
life which you are to have in common.” 
She warns them of the need of sacrifice 
and the difficulty of it: “Only love can 
make it easy; and perfect love can 
make it a joy.” 

This is the concept of married life 
which the Church holds fast. It is a 
seminal description of that family in 
which Christ, who gave this parable of 
the marriage feast, who blessed Cana 
with His gracious presence (John 2:1), 
whose union with His Church is the 
symbol of the bond between man and 
wife (Eph. 5:21), is Head, Heart and 
Soul. Wim A. Donacay, S.J. 
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THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS, by 
Frederick Kohner and Albert Mann- 
heimer, is an inept venture in an inter- 
esting field of marriage relations, spe- 
cifically, the problem of inducing the 
children of a broken family to accept 
a second father. A divorcée acquires a 
new husband while touring in Mexico, 
but decides to let her three young 
daughters learn to like the gentleman 
before informing them that he is their 
new papa. The girls, who are devoted 
to their real father, have no desire to 
grow fond of his successor, but are de- 
termined to get the fellow out of the 
house by any fair or foul measures. 
Divorce, which has been generally 
accepted as a social convenience, a 
nuisance at worst, is now recognized as 
a proliferating evil of sinister portent. 
From the volume of discussion in news- 
papers and periodicals one gets the im- 
pression that everyone capable of adult 
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thinking is alarmed by its rapid in- 
crease. But the authors of The Bees 
and the Flowers apparently do not 
read the public prints. They assume the 
moral validity of divorce and appear 
to be unaware of its social conse- 
quences. Their only problem is to over- 
come or, rather, get around the psy- 
chological resistance of the youngsters, 
so that mama and her new mate can 
occupy the same home without embar- 
rassment. That objective is achieved 
before eleven o'clock, giving suburban- 
ites in the audience plenty of time to 
catch a convenient train for Montclair 
or Forest Hills. 

Mort H. Singer Jr. financed the pro- 
duction, in which a quintette of junior 
performers, four girls and a hobble- 
dehoy, gain experience and incidentally 
collaborate in a swell acting job. Their 
elders in the cast are less efficicnt. 

Edward Gilbert designed the set and 
light scheme. Michael Dreyfuss di- 
rected. The production is at The Cort. 


OBSESSION. As only two characters 
appear in this production, it at least 
has the merit of economy, a fact which 
must be gratifying to Homer Curran 
who, in association with Russel Lewis 
and Howard Young, presents the at- 
traction in The Plymouth. Adapted 
from the French by Jane Hinton, the 
play was formerly called Jealousy, and 
Louis Vernueil was the original author. 
Mr. Vernueil’s characters are plausible 
and vivid, but he neglected te write a 
play around them. Instead he wrote an 
interesting but not too exciting study 
of a man consumed by inordinate jeal- 
ousy torturing himself and driving his 
wife to the verge of insanity. 

Apparently neither Mr. Vernueil nor 
his American translator is aware that 
suffering, in itself, is not necessarily 
the stuff of drama. A man threatening 
to jump from a window ledge twenty- 
seven stories above the sidewalk may 
be exciting, but he is not dramatic. 
Nor is the incident dramatic if and 
when he jumps. Drama enters the pic- 
ture when a rescuer attempts to per- 
suade or prevent him from jumping, or 
to save him from the consequences if 
he does. In Obsession neither friend 
nor conscience is a restraint on the 
leading character’s addiction to self- 
torture. 

Most of the interest and practically 
all the excitement in the production is 
derived from the acting rather than the 
writing. Basil Rathbone, as the suspi- 
cious husband, and Eugenie Leontovich, 
as the wife with a tarnished past, com- 
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“REACHING FOR HUMANITARIAN MOONS” 


Although H. G. Wells would have been somewhat upset over the 
article AMERICA carried last week—all about Wells, his untethered 
mind, his humanitarian reachings—a lot of our readers are saying they 
thought it was a remarkable bit of writing. 

AMERICA’s book and literary pages, edited by H. C. Gardiner, S.J., 
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major departments in this Review of the Week. 
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address. We'll send him a copy free. 
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bine their abilities in an admirable per- 
formance. Mr. Rathbone, in the more 
difficult role, portrays the variations of 
suspicion and distrust with skill and 
resourcefulness worthy of a less mo- 
notonous character. Reginald Denham 
directed, Stewart Chaney designed the 
two-room set, and Miss Leontovich ap- 
pears in some stunning gowns by 
Adrian. All their talents together are 
not enough to lift the production above 
the level of a well-dressed stunt. 
THeopuitus Lewis 
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ADS AND ETHICS. The Public In- 
formation Committee of the Motion 
Picture Industry which publishes a 
house organ, in the form of a news 
letter, for the major film companies, is 
currently circulating a reprint from a 
fan magazine on the subject of The 
Outlaw. The burden of the complaint 
is that, while Howard Hughes has ad- 
vanced aviation, he has also set the 
film business back many years. But the 
significant fact is that the important 
studios find themselves on the side of 
the angels in this controversy. As for 
the film itself, it is generally consid- 
ered an absurd bit of pandering. What 
disconcerts the outsider is that the 
trade appears to score the picture not 
because of its major indecencies but 
because it may create a public clamor 
about the minor indecencies perpe- 
trated by all the studios from time to 
time. Mr. Hughes, in short, has gone 
too far, not for public safety but for 
studio protection. He is criticized not 
because he has played the usual game 


with the moral code but because he 
has not played it safely. Censorship 
may rear its head, and then the little 
devils will suffer with the big devils. 

The advertising angle of the dispute 
is especially worthy of comment. The 
displays for The Outlaw were offensive, 
and public complaint was implemented 
by industry machinery. The Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors 
withheld the seal of purity from both 
film and publicity. It was a strong ges- 
ture, but observers may wonder whether 
it was dictated by ethics or expediency 
in the light of other ads, differing only 
in degree from Hughes’s, which the 
MPA does not censure. The movement 
for reform from within, in the matter 
of advertising, has begun and appar- 
ently will end with The Outlaw. The 
question as to whether Mr. Hughes is 
being punished by his peers or is being 
made a burnt offering can be answered 
by reference to any newspaper which 
does not strictly edit advertising copy. 
To cite specific instances of suggestive- 
ness or indecency, in blurb or cut, 
would be to put the reader in double 
jeopardy and remark the obvious. In 
general, it is apparently impossible for 
publicists to convey to their public that 
a film is a musical comedy without 
plastering the display with scantily- 
dressed ladies of the ensemble; if a 
picture contains even incidental vio- 
lence, that violence must be featured in 
the ad; and when a production is built 
around a legitimate love interest, the 
journeymen phrasemakers of the pub- 
licity department too often contrive to 
announce an orgy of sex. The very 
titles of films appear to be selected 
with a leering eye towards advertising 
exploitation. There is no need to men- 
tion the gross titles of gross pictures; 


the producers are not above torturing 
titles to suggest spice where there is 
none. Here, for example, is a brief, 
current list of films found unobjection- 
able in content by the Legion of De- 
cency: Slightly Scandalous, Bachelor's 
Daughters, Faithful in My Fashion, 
Her Adventurous Night, In Fast Com- 
pany, No Leave No Love. 

Intelligent patrons will resent any 
show of righteousness on the part of 
the MPA for its opposition to The Out- 
law, a film which the wags have dis- 
missed as more to be pitied than cen- 
sored, unless that body enlarges its 
cabal into a crusade. If the MPA’s ex- 
isting regulations for advertising are 
so broad that it took The Outlaw’s ex- 
treme exploitation to violate them, then 
they are too broad to begin with. The 
public does not have to be knocked 
down to be offended. 

Tuomas J. Frrzmorris 


Parade 








A generous seasoning of irony gave the 
news a novel flavor. . . . In producing 
this flavor, the seasoning incidentally 
caused many red faces among humans. 
. . - As a Pennsylvania fire-chief was 
lecturing high-school students on the 
best methods of fire-prevention, a fire- 
man dashed into the school auditorium 
shouting: “Chief, your automobile is on 
fire.” . . . Police faces flushed. .. . 
After addressing a convention on crime- 
detection techniques, a big-city police 
chief was relieved of his valuables, in- 
cluding his police badge, by a pick- 
pocket. . . . Chagrin invaded the sneak- 
thief trade. . . . In Sprinefield, Mass., 
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an anti-ocial character snatched a 
woman’s shopping-bag, ran off with it. 
Peering into the bag he found he had 
risked prison for two pounds of live 
snails. . . . Even suave magical per- 
formers were crestfallen. . . . After a 
well-known magician had senile objects 
disappear before a large audience in 
Erie, Pa., he discovered in his hotel 
room that someone had made his full- 
dress suit disappear. . . . How worms 
turn was demonstrated during the week. 
. In Wisconsin, an ex-private turned 
motorcycle policeman stopped a speed- 
ing auto, found the driver to be his 
former second lieutenant. Revealed the 
policeman: “I had fun giving him a 
dressing-down and a reprimand. I even 
had him saying ‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, sir’ 
to me.” .. Courts aided professional 
men. . . . A judge agreed with two 
California brothers engaged in horse- 
racing that the name—“Moneymaker” 
—was a handicap to their profession; 
allowed them to change it to Marshall. 
. . . The light-headed attitude toward 
marriage seemed to be growing still 
lighter. . . . Testifying that her husband 
accused her of lacking a sense of humor 
because she objected to such practical 
jokes as being suspended from the 
chandelier by the ankles, a Chicago 
woman sued for divorce. . . . A Pitte- 
burgh husband, seeking divorce, de- 
clared he had reluctantly tolerated his 
wife’s habit of smoking a corncob pipe, 
but when she began cultivating Italian 
stogies, that was the finish. 
Red was not the only shade registered 
by faces during the week. . . . Follow- 
ing the release of the United States 
Public Health Service report on 
divorce, the inclination of many faces 
must have been to turn pale. . . . Mir- 
roring the appalling rapidity with 
which the American family is cracking 
up, the report showed that the year 
1945, with thirty-one divorces out of 
every hundred marriages, had produced 
twenty-five per cent more broken homes 
than did 1944, and over a hundred per 
cent more broken homes than did the 
period 1937-1939. . . . The year 1945, 
in a word, hung up the highest divorce 
rate in American history. . . . If the 
family were just one of those things 
for which a substitute could be pro- 
vided, there would be no justification 
for pale faces. . . . But the family is 
the institution ordained by nature to be 
the one and only foundation for human 
society. . . . The human society which 
makes up the American nation rests 
on a foundation which is fast going to 
pieces. . . . There is indeed cause for 
faces to turn pale. Jonn A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 





Selling students short 


Eprror: Congratulations on publishing 
that genuine common sense, “Selling 
the Students Short,” by Father Brady 
(America, Sept. 28, 1946). 

Too many of us underrate our stu- 
dents, and that amounts to sabotage in 
education. Father Brady’s seeming 
heresy appears like fundamental or- 
thodoxy to me. But confusion is spread- 
ing everywhere. In the same pot are a 
bunch of politicians, industrialists and 
educators making a great stew about 
pouring out gravy to the people, yet all 
the while holding back the meat of 
justice. 

Success and happiness to you and to 
Father Brady through all your “labor 
days.” 

New York, N. Y. 

BroTHerR ANTHONY JOHN 


Eprror: Father Daniel Brady’s article 
on student-teacher relations (AMERICA, 
September 28) is an effective plea for 
justice in the classroom. His insistence 
that we demand the very best of the 
lad at the school desk receives this 
teacher’s approbation and enthusiastic 
endorsement. 

The analogy of the classroom with 
the field of battle has its weaknesses, 
however. The teacher is still the master 
of the school. He gives up a tactical 
advantage once he admits the student 
as a foe. 

The experienced teacher will of course 
exert all his skills in educating the 
boy, but he can afford a smile when 
the student tries to talk him out of 
doing his job efficiently. He can feed 
the lads “a steady diet of work and 
study,” but he himself should not have 
to suffer thereby from chronic military 
biliousness. Fortiter in modo; suaviter 
in re. 

Father Brady’s approach puts the 
accent on “the reign of pure justice.” 
One can get good results by putting it 
elsewhere. Don Bosco did. 

Brooklyn, N, Y. 

(Rev.) Cartes R. Mu.crooney 


Epitor: As a high-school senior, I en- 
joyed the article “Selling the Students 
Short,” by Reverend Daniel Brady, al- 
though I do not agree with it entirely. 
The average student is more interested 





in his work than in finding the teach- 
er’s boiling point and from there on 
working against the teacher. 

From my own experience, I find that 
most teachers on the first day lay down 
the rules which go to ensure a happy 
year both for the teacher and the stu- 
dent. Often, however, there is favorit- 
ism shown, which causes discontent 
and leads to the “unhealthy atmos- 
phere” which results in the students 
losing interest. 

We are gripers, but isn’t this nat- 
ural? These complaints mean nothing 
and result in as much. The teacher 
should ignore them and proceed to 
give what he judges to be the proper 
quantity of assigned work. 

“A steady diet of work and study” 
is fed us, and digestion requires at 
least two hours’ home preparation; un- 
less it is done, failure usually results. 
But here again the exception creeps in 
and causes trouble. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Father’s 
statement that we must be driven to 
better work so that we may become 
future Catholic leaders. Father’s article 
struck home with my fellow students 
also. 

With graduation but a short time 
off, we all pray that victory will at that 
time go to our good teachers so that 
we may be the much-needed Catholic 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marcaret O’FEE 


Religious art? 

Epitor: Sometimes I am pestered by 
the thought that the position should be 
reversed—and the Philippine Islands 
should send a few missionaries to 
America. Certainly there are strange 
goings-on over there. Well, over here 
too. 

The enclosed picture bears the name 
of an American firm and certainly no 
Imprimatur. In a land where close in- 
breeding has produced many “bayuts” 
—fairies to you—it certainly is not 
wholesome to scatter pictures showing 
a female—or, at least, a bayut—giving 
Holy Communion. Art is wonderful, 
but some manifestations of it can be a 
headache. 

Our vital need now is thousands of 
catechisms, pamphlets and instruction- 
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al publications. The people can’t pay 
for them (neither can I) but they will 
read them because there is nothing else 
to read. And I know whereof I speak, 
because in my new high school of 300 
pupils I have not a single textbook— 
and have no assurance they will ever 
be here. 
Talisayan, Of. Misamis, P. I. 
(Rev.) Joseru Rerru, S.J. 


[The point raised by the writer of this 
letter deserves close attention, particu- 
larly from the purveyors of religious 
articles in the United States. The pic- 
ture is one of the many unpleasant by- 
products that derive from the effemi- 
nizing of pious art.—Eptror. | 


Public and Parochial schools 


Epiror: Most apologists for Catholic 
education seem constrained to make 
comparisons between the Catholic 
schools and the public schools as illus- 
trations of the intrinsic merits of Cath- 
olic educational principles. Often 
enough, these comparisons are odious 
and from a public-relations standpoint 
are in very poor taste. Denunciations of 
the public schools register a sour note 
in the public ear. Americans as a group 
are extremely proud of their public 
schools and resent any severe criticism 
of them. 

Father Farrell’s excellent article 
(“Two Systems—parochial and public” 
America, Oct. 5, 1946) should be re- 
quired reading for every priest who is 
assigned to deliver an address on 
Catholic education. His sane, down-to- 
earth, restrained analysis of a difficult 
issue is one of the most constructive 
articles on this topic in a long time. I 
hope that some means for distributing 
his message to non-Catholics, especially 
in the public school profession will be 
found. The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association might well reprint 
this excellent article. 

Father Farrell’s article keynotes the 
theme for American Education Week 
in Catholic Schools, Nov. 10-16, which 
this year will stress the idea that the 
Catholic schools and the public schools 
are partners—not competitors in 
American education. 

The pamphlet from the Education 
Department of N.C.W.C. suggests that 
Catholic schools arrange for a tea and 
reception for teachers from the neigh- 
boring public schools. That’s a good 
idea for putting into practice the timely 
observations contained in Father Far- 
rell’s article. 

Washington, D. C. READER 
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Things to Make and Things Te Do 


| Beautiful 24-page book- 
let for your boy or girl! 
® Handsomely illustrated in 


colors, this bookict is a de- 









lightful preview of The Book of Knowledge 
\ itself. Pictures, art drawings, story-type 
4 articles open rich and joyful avenues of 
i, learning to your child. Look for a full page 
fA of art color religious paintings as well as 
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--. and their hearts and minds deserve the greatest 
inspiration you can give them. 


It is within your power to supplement your child’s school 
and church training right at home in a fascinating, stimulat- 
ing way. Even the finest religious school has your child only 
a few hours each day. Whether he spends the remainder of 
his time profitably depends on the opportunities you give 
him to discover the inspiration that lies in learning. 

The Book of Knowledge spreads before your child the 
wonders of the world in an absorbing, story-type fashion. 
Devoted parents and teachers of millions— including many 
religious school heads — have given their children the. vast 
benefits of the great work that answers children’s questions. 


Angelo Patri, noted educator, says ‘““The Book of Knowl- 
edge should be in the homes of little and big and young and 
old searchers after truth’’. 


Fill your child’s leisure hours with fascinating entertain- 
ment, beauty and learning. Guide his footsteps along the 
paths of knowledge — paths which lead to future success and 
greatness. Give your child The Book of Knowledge. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Great Work That Answers Your Child’s Questions 








